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Visible Standard Record System 









Now is a good time to 
get club records in 
order for the begin- 


ning of the new year. 





KIWANIS CLUB 


ALL INFORMATION AT YOUR FINGER TIPS! 


me . e=_, ‘ y y’~u 7 . ‘res Y - ‘rf 
ruk MOST CONVENIENT Up-to-the-minute METHOD 


This Kiwanis Visible Standard Record System combines all the sterling 
efficiencies of the former loose-leaf Standard Record System AND _ the 


Visible Attendance and Member's Ledger Record System IN ONE COM PRICKS COMPLETE 


PACT PORTABLE ZIPPER CASI 

Every record need of a Kiwanis Club has been anticipated and fully provided UNIT No. 2 - 8 For Clubs 

for;——it is the last word in Secretarial equipment with up to 50 Members S 13.00 

It includes al! the forms required by your club UNIT No. | - 8 For Clubs 

, with 50 to 100 Members S15.00 
A Few of Its Outstanding Features: UNIT No. 5-150 For Clubs 

@ Easy to insta simple +t perate @ Both sides of cards are visible and used with 100 to 150 Members $233.00 


‘ N part is vered 


ea eee oe eee UNIT No. 5-200 For Clubs 





@ Many other specia! features that add to ° 
i ae oo a aes aed aan’ te ke Mentnde with 150 to 200 Members $25.00 
pr ' = + wear ' : se out of blank cards upon which y<« ) make any 
. special form to meet your 3! require 
@ Caras are serted or removed without ments an be se red y YS Ee . ven Y 4 
ards are inerted of remove NO EXTRAS TO BUY 
en urd can be lost, mislaid or misfiled @ Each Unit is furnished with the Kiwanis : ; : 
“ ' ; emblem stamped in aold leaf on the All equipment necessary including hinges, hang 
\ naie visi e ara arries | in rma . - ~ ea . < . 
° ’ over WITHOL XTRA CHARGE . , 

' each membe ve ITHC E ers, all the visible record card forms, loose-leaf 
e < ed signals enable se supervision @ These Units were selected after arefy forms and ce lluloid tabbed linen reinforc ed in- 
@ Cards e back without being held—per nvestiagation as best fitted for practi } } a ak ie : 

nanal i gpainaear ere.. | Vinsals use dexes and a supply of colored signals is included 


at NO EXTRA CHARGE. 

Case made of Finest Grade Top Grain Genuine Cowhide Leather with Talon 

Zipper, leather gussets, tuck-a-way handles; containing complete Acme Visible (All non Include postage and mailing expense. 
. = Specify Membershin Wh : 

card hanger equipment, permanent loose-leaf ring binder with complete set seine bership When Ordering. 








of loose-leaf forms and indexes. 





MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW! 
TO 


BawAanis GNTERNATIONAL 


2920 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE... CHICAGO 
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“Unaccustomed as I am— 





, Xet 4 Weeks Later 
He Swept Them Off Their Feet! 


N daze he 
ure ... when a good impression before 
these men meant so much. Over the in public ot 


next morning, his wife no- 


sli imped to his seat. Fail- John Harkness’ 
how a sinmpl 
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business career. It showed him this training—a training that helps to over- 
easy method, in 20 minutes a come timidity, self-consciousness, stage fright 
him to speak more effectively and fear when ~alled. upon to speak before an 


ryday conversation—convinee 1udience 
many—help h 
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d it I he’s the public speaker 1 
1 iy thou + | vas going is pla 
t lo the talking!” in f 
bd anid 2h) res 
But de t was so foolish. It was his talk. “I 
ur idea et Bell take all the credit? now. And I’n 
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t sit al 
\ 11 1 
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i stud irs f 
t lvé | iking The Ité T 
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ders with HU is, which tells how 
almost any man of average intelli- 
ge rove his natural speaking ability. proving to men 


Why not send for it?” s the result of 
j | reading of this itt of a chose 


amazing booklet hanged the entire course of l 


grammar _ school 





eating new place for 
rganization for men wh me 
: kt” 
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iin $ Wop Hi f nformation regarding your Cours« t 


Effective Speaking and tequirements 


years the Nortl 
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Institute has ee! 


For many 
American 

that ability to express one’s self 
training, rather than a natural 
n few. Most any man with a 


education can absorb and apply 
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ATTENDANCE REMINDER POSTCARDS 


These are new designs 
furnished because the 
demand for the first 
set brought about un- 
4 expectedly early deple- 
Wren it’s roundup tion of stocks. Same 
time in Kiwanis we like to prices and conditions. 
tally everyone present. 
Saddle up, and lope over to 
the chuck wagon for the 


next meeting. 

















> co 
Of great value to sec- 
retaries and committee V | 
chairmen in connection 
with the development 
of club plans for a high- 
er attendance average. 
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cards) for 


$1.00 


post-paid. 
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W ant to feel like a cock 


0’ the walk? Just come bome te 







roost at the mext Kiwanis meet 


ing and your welcome will 






wake you feel that such popu 






rity 1s worth crowing about. 
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Dee filled with much happiness, health and 


prosperity is my sincere wish for each of you, and fervently 
would I add peace to my wish. Peace, the coveted possession 
of the United States and Canada, and God grant that it may 
ever be true. We should be more conscious of our debt as 
Kiwanians today than at any time previously, for Kiwanis 
can serve well only so long as we realize that it is a highly 
personal matter, upholding and putting into practice our ob- 
yects and objectives. The future progress of our organization 
rests, not with just a few, but with every man. A true Kj- 
wanian can best be described as a man who understands to 
the fullest extent the meaning of the words love, sympathy 
and codperation. In no more appropriate manner could a 
tribute be paid to you, my fellow Kiwanians, than to give 
you the words of Robert Louis Stevenson, “So long as we 
love, we serve. So long as we are loved by others I would 


almost say we are indispensable; and no man is useless while 


| Mer . Snritl 
INTE NA J 


R NAL PRESIDEN? 


he has a friend.” 
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By Ralph 2 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR 


EMOCRACY as a system functions best in 
fair weather. The test that faces the Admin 
istration and America today is to make Dem- 


} 


ocracy work efficiently with war clouds in the 


horizon. The Administration is determined to bring to 


swift achievement the greatest Defense Program in the 


1 


history of the world. In no braggard spirit but with quiet 


assurance we are going to show Hitler how a Democratic 
nation can arm itself so that it need fear no foe or com- 
bination of foes anywhere or under any circumstances. To 
do this we must for duration shelve many of our most 
prized rights and privileges. We must organize our Detense 
Program along the lines of a huge corporation. Its board 
of directors will be a small group of men representing all 
the factors in industry necessary to streamline 100 per cent 
efficiency operation of that industry. 

We are eoing tO seeé.'a good deal of scrapping of the 
bureaucracy which has marked eight years of the New Deal. 
Such legislation as the Wagner Act, The S. E. C. and other 
New Deal agencies are going to be quietly shelved. This 
is how it will work: 

With the National Defense Advisory Commission as a 
base, the President will bring 
together as operating heads of 
the Defense Program the best 
brains of the country. This 
should be a Brain Trust we can 
all have confidence in. Such 





THE KIWANIS 


@ There never were times quite like these 

and the opinions expressed and the rea- 
sons advanced tor the thoughts which the 
author has developed become of great im- 
portance. He is a past president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Wellesley, Massachusetts. 
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men as Knudson and Stettinius will be retained. Other men 


from industry’s leadership will be added. Labor will be rep- 
resented by a strong leader. Thus, it may not be necessary 
to amend the Wagner Act, as many believe should be don 
Aid to Britain is now of paramount importance. Steps 


have already been taken and more will be taken before this 


is in print to speed up our help to Britain in every way 
possible short of wat l speeding up of the entire economic 
machine. War orders will get the right-of-way The De 
fense Program has the green light it has been waiting fot 


Later on look tor new, definite commitments in behalt of 
England. The Johnson Act will be suspended so far as 
Britain is concerned just as soon as the need for funds be 
comes a tactor in England’s war against Hitler. We will 


1 
} 


supply practically anything England needs which we have 


or can produce. 

The President’s election for a third term was a mandate 
to proceed with all possible speed and force in the arming 
of the nation. The majority of the American people feel 
that all domestic considerations pale into unimportance be- 
side the gravity of the World War and our need to be 


armed against the aggressor nations. 


We Will Not Enter 
War Now 
Keep this fact in mind: The 
Administration is not going to 


take any steps leading to actual 
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Pump-Priming Projects 


Administration con- 





7- , 
ened virtua ail non-detense pub 
Vor project throughout the country 
to indefinite postponement Che Pres 
dent 1941 budget wi are ail normal 

ernment expenses to the bone. Na 
tional Defer 1 oin i be inter 

1 
reted by the White House in its nat 
owesl ci M rmament nd unl 
<a , 

tions such projects a roads rive 

: eee ‘ 
and harbors, national forest ire all to 


v¢ shelved for duration. Such projects 


"The main trade routes across the Atlantic from this 


country and Canada to the British Isles still remain 


open, thanks to the convoy system. 


is the ovel t already ct itte 
to will be pushed t cr nplet on ut 
nothing cw will he Starte | | ¢ hyly 
prints will be olle ip and p 1 
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absorbed 
An effort 
number of 


The 
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Defense Program. 


be made to relate a 


projects to defense needs. 


ment will take over as many as possible 
ot the 1,900,000 now on WPA rolls and 
illocate them in defense activities. 


War and Foreign Trade 
of 
the 


; rae 
\ year war has played hob n 


y with political but also with 


the trade map of the world. With vir 
tually the whole of Europe under Nazi 
control, and the British blockade work- 
ing effectively, water-borne traffic to 


from the Continent has dwindled 


mere trickle German submarines 


dive hoi shipping in 


] ~ 1 - 
noers Narass 


and around tl 


iterranean is 





Wit Greece a belligerent, the lite 
States has little hope for much. trade 





Ati Lt t\ 
e% 1 The 
var is cul 
ile She is 
ist 
ndies—major source of tin, rubber 
ices, varnish gums, and many othe 
essential commodities. 
The problems of trade routes and 
pping already are giving purchasers 
users of imported commodities 
plenty of headache. Some commodities 
once easily available are becoming in- 


creasingly difficult to obtain. Others 
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located in danger zones may be cut off 


at any time. Those whose industries 


are dependent upon these foreign com- 


modities should be investigating suit- 
able substitutes and possible new sources 
times call for utmost 


of supply. The 


devotion to and the 
of all the 


command. 


duty application 


skill and intelligence at our 
The main trade routes across the At- 
lantic from this country and Canada to 


Isles 


the convoy system. 


still remain open, 
thanks to 


been 


Sinking’ 


have unusually heavy, but these 


routes will be kept open at all costs. 


The chief routes to northern Europe 


have been closed, although there 


1 
iong 
appears to be blockade-running 


some 


both ways. Pulp, chiefly chemical, is 


the 


principal sufferer. Britain’s life 


1 


ine through the Mediterranean and the 





Far East is extreme 


to the 


Suez Canal 
ly tenuous, most ships taking the much 
longer but safer route around the Cape 
of Good Hope. About the only avail 
United States to 
would be via 
British 


able route from the 


the Mediterranean area 


the Cape and Suez Canal to 


controlled areas such as Palestine and 


Egypt. Higher shipping costs are in- 


LL 
volved. Importers of dates, figs, olive 
oil, nuts, tobacco and other items are 
hard hit. Limited supplies of Swiss 
eoods are still entering world trade 
channels, but war developments may 


this situation at a moment’s 


change 
notice 


There is no guarantee that all oceat 


routes now open will stay open. If 
Germany should gain control of the 
Balkans and the Near East our trade 
with those areas would definitely stop. 
If Gibraltar and Dakar should fall into 
German hands, Axis submarines, light 
craft and planes would threaten Brit 


ain’s shipping around the Cape and 


from South America. This would boom 


food exports from Canada and sooner 


1 


or later would help exports of United 


States beef, grain, petroleum, tobacco 


and certain other products that Britain 
South 


now obtains from America, the 


the Far East. 


The Oriental situation contains dyna 


Mediterranean area or 
mite. Japan is an important market tor 


some of our major products, such as 


cotton, petroleum, gasoline, refined cop- 
per, cattle hides, sulphite wood pulp, 
machinery, iron and steel products, au 
Should she 


market 


tomobiles and scrap steel. 


declare war on us, this would 


be lost. Furthermore, our trade with 


China would suffer additional losses 


Purchasing executives should continue 


a protective policy on Oriental raw 


materials, maintaining ample inventor- 


ies “just in case.” 
\ction is now being taken to meet 
this trade route menace. The war is 


speeding the search for substitutes and 
lew sources for certain imported com- 
cle 


Nylon is rapidly lessent 


ne 
field 


is making great tor 


upon silk in the hosiery 


Sy nthetic rubbe1 


ward strides. In the not too distant 


future, this product of the laboratory 


turned out in large volume and 
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at relatively low Satisfactory sub 


othe r 


cost. 


stitutes will be found for some 
raw materials now imported. 

about 
\mer- 


The 


fly in the ointment is the fact that South 


Much has been written lately 
our trade opportunities in South 


ica. They do exist potentially. 


American exportable surpluses are, in 


United 


the main, similar to those in the 





which we are 
South Amet 


our products, but 


States, or to those in 


at present self-sufficient. 
ica needs many of 
she cannot import them without com- 


pensatirig exports. No country can 
thrive for long on an unfavorable trade 
balance. 


While 


loans and private loans will 


Export-Import 
help, the 


1] 
propiem 1s one 


That a 


requiring long-term so 


lution. solution of the problem 
will be tound ultimately seems reason- 


bly certain. 


Labor Prospects 


1 


poucy 


Administra 


outline of labor 


third 


Che broad 


under the Roosevelt 


tion will be prepared around the De 
ense Program. The deteat of John | 
Lewis does not entirely remove him 

m the Washington scene during the 
time ahead but effectively curtails his 
power. From a management viewpoint, 
therefore, a very direct gain is record 
din the fact that Mr. Roosevelt’s vic 
tory terminates the czar-like attitude 


Lewis over a large area of 
organized labor. 

\s it stands, the Administration can 
now move towards effecting labor peace 
the CIO and the AFL. Mr. 


realizes that the Defense Pro 


between 
Roosevelt 


bv la 


sabotaged 


‘IO and AFL 


(Turn to page 48) 
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“The farm purchasing power should be higher than in any of the last 10 years with the exception of 1937." 
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American built advanced training aircraft are in daily use throughout Canada, 
training airmen for service with the R.A.F. 


OVER CANADA 





® Former International Trustee, 
] = = 29449 > ] , 
( hiarte) Member, London, 


Ontario, Editor, London Fre 


we Aee > . ’ . " ‘i he 
/ vTESS, Ue lls oT plans Tor estaodus h- 
ing alr supreniacy or Britain. 
1 1 ; 
Last fall the Canadian overn- 


me sixty Canadian and American 
editors and publishers to visit the 
Dominion’s Eastern defenses and 
training camps. I had the good for- 
tune to be a member of the party 


making this tour. We visited munition plants, mili- 


tary training fields, aviation camps, interviewed cabi- 
net ministers at Ottawa, were given a dinner by Prime 
Minister King, had afternoon tea with Lord and Lady 
Athlone at Quebec, and at Halifax took a two hour 
tour on a Canadian destroyet on the Atlantic—for- 
tunately we saw no submarines. 
The scene that impressed me most, and I think ] 
can % for my American confreres, was an 
early morning visit to the Trenton Air Base. It was 
a dark, drizzling morning, but it did not dim the 
Center: Warming up a Fairey Battle Bomber Reconnaissance aircraft. The small glamor ot two thousand airmen on parade to salute 
bombs used in trainin r nder the ri ing. 1 } my : - - 
Above: Long lines of blue clad alge dees ar ie pce tage off the airport the Nag. hey were as hne a group ot virile youth 


at the training school at Camp Borden, Ontario. as one could find anywhere in the world. These men 
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were being trained, not to fly in 



































Europe or to fight Hitler, but as in- 
structors for the eighty-three air 
training schools which are being es- 
tablished in Canada under the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan. 
Then recently, along with Merton 
Heiss, managing editor of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, we visited the St. Thomas 
Technical Air Training School. Shortly 
before the war broke out there was 
completed by the Ontario government 
a colossal Mental Hospital near St. 
Thomas. It was one of the largest, 
and certainly the most modern, on the 
continent. Only a few patients had 
been moved in when Great Britain 
declared war on Germany. Hon. 
Mitchell F. Hepburn, premier of On- 
tario, offered the institution to Ottawa 
for a training school. The offer was 
immediately accepted and the hospital 
has been turned into a vast school,—the 
second largest in the world. The build- 
ings make ideal administrative offices, 
barracks, and classrooms. The huge 
laundry is now a Fabricating School. 
Additional temporary buildings have 
been erected for machine shops of all 
kinds. 
(Turn to page 58) 
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f his article are from 
thre epartment f National Defense, 
l j are _used by 
j Top: Student mechanics of the R.C.A.F. are given 
a thorough training in all types of aero engines. 
_. Powerful Rolls Royce motor like this drives British 
bombers and fighters. 


The pick of Canadian youth are used for training as 

pilots in the R.C.A.F. After six months of intensive 

This boy, like thousands of other young Canadians, is learning to be an Air Gunner at one of the schools instruction in the Canadian schools they proceed 
established throughout Canada under the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan. overseas on active service. 


CANADA AT WAR 
By Merton S. Heiss 
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OMETHING less than a year ® They are getting ready for what- that citizens of the United States were 
ago we wrote a little article en- ever it takes to win and are grimly more welcome than ever (if possible) in 
titled ‘North of the Border” in determined in their efforts to win. Canada, that there were no inconven- 
which we mentioned somewhat iences about going into the Dominien or 


casually that things seemed about the had to go to bridgeheads and rail centers returning to the United States. 

same in Canada as they always were, and armories. The point we intended to We have just returned from Canada. 
; ~ . . . . r ic Y Ee ( 

that if you wanted to see soldiers you bring out in that particular article was (Turn to page 99) 
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© We are a pretty lucky people 

to be living in Canada and the 
l'nited States says the editorial 
Council, 


writer to members of 


Qulperson 


WRITER, THE 
MAGAZINE 


By Ree 


ORIA 


L 
KIWANIS 


rl CERTAINLY is a joy to be part 
of a from 
Canada and the United States. We 


council of Kiwanians 


are a lucky people who live in 
these two countries, each of them con- 
taining provinces and states as large as 


many of the countries of Europe—coun- 


tries which are separated by bristling 
lines of forts and fortifications, yet we 
live side by side in our provinces and in 
our states in harmony, with nothing to 
eparate us except possibly half a dozen 
friendly Scotch and sodas. 

l am not going to talk about that 
much discussed four thousand miles of 

rder line without a gun or a fort. I 
am going to talk about the friendly rela- 
tionship between the provinces in 


Canada and the states in our United 


tate If my Canadian friends will 
shall speak of the 


ow them best, and ask you to 


me, | states 


nee I ki 


realize that everything which is said 


e states applies equally to the 


We travel from state to state of these 


fortv-eight states without having to 


how a passport or an identification 


card, We scramble around mighty loose 


n the hoof, but never 


5 : 
our Daggage 1s 


any one except ourselves, 


usually find that our wife 


left it at home. Nobodv at anv state line 


takes our fingerprints in hot pitch, or 
isks us any question except maybe 
whether we have any fruit flies or corn 
rers. We are as free as feathers ata 
chicken dinner. 
In the days when travel through 


Europe was a comparative pleasure, 


people were stopped every few miles, 


like an infield grounder with three men 


on base Chev showed thei 


passports 
and declared the contents of their bag- 


to suspicious 


like it if 


rage officials. 
We wouldn't 
stopped by those border weight-guessers 


crossed the 


we had been 


when we line into Illinois. 


We are as independent as a one cow 
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"Our baggage is never searched by any one except ourselves, and then we usually find that our wife left 


it at home.’ 


We 


to place and no one 


dairy. wander around from place 


pays any more atten 
tion to us than we do to the orchestral 
accompaniment when a big love scene is 
on between Gable and Lombard. 
It’s a 


come and go like that, especially these 


wonderful thing to be free to 
days when so many couples are getting 
married, moving into an automobile and 
setting up housekeeping with a pair of 
windshield wipers. 

| 


[ wonder how many of you have ever 


paused to think of the why of this free 
dom between all the states in this union: 
I suspect that if Tennessee was an inde 
pendent country with a language of its 
own, it would fortify against Kentucky, 


and Kentucky would soon be levying 


tariffs on imports from Tennessee, and 
the next thing we knew there would be 
a war between them. Tennesseeans fight 


at the drop of a hat, and Kentuckians 


spend their time dropping hats. 


They are at peace because we are 
united states. We have over us a na- 
tional government. This national gov- 


ernment has our power of attorney to 
pass laws to guarantee all of us equal 
rights as states, and to set up tariff walls 
the 


between the states. 


around whole country instead of 
We have an army, 
a navy and a marine corps to protect us 
as a nation, not to protect one state from 
another. 

This national government of ours is 


r é, 
(Turn to page 53) 
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INSELFIS 


By Mark A. Smith 


@ The most important cam- 

paign of all to be begun 
and to be continued is the 
preservation of the home, 
the Kiwanis Chief Executive 
tells Couneil. 


OOD citizens are those who 


constantly lend their efforts 


and influence toward the up- 


maintenance, and 


advancement | 


of the essential principles 


upon which their government is found- 
ed. Good citizens are unselfish citizens. 
People who do not actively uphold or 


advance the 11 ir government 
or help to preserve its essential institu- 


tions are not to be as eood 
hould be 


from early child- 


considered 
taught 


14 
dren s 


] 


scnool 


citizens. Our ch 
things in 
hood. The basis of this teaching must 
regard 


le the 


oe raed ‘ 
be historical, with 


particularly 
to our own [t must inclu 


facts 


country. 


relative to the conception and 


foundation of our government, its prog 


ress and development in the world. In 


connection with this, there must be in- 

















INTERNATIONAL PRESIDEN 


noculated in their minds a patriotic love 


of country; a love and devotion so 


noble, so true, and so high that they will 


recognize as first duty allegiance 
to the flag. These ideas will very largely 


shape the trend of the young people’s 


W hat OTe: 


duty can we perform than to give to our 


thoughts in later years. iter 


vouth the necessary time and effort to 


help them develop into patriotic citizens. 


Unselfishness and not selfishness is 


Sacrifice alone 


the test of patriotism. 


is fruitful, love alone shall last, 


tongues 


shall cease and knowledge may vanish 


away, but love never faileth, love of 
God, love otf righteousness and _ truth, 


and justice, love of one’s native land. 
That is the type of training I am think 
ing about for our boys and girls. If we 
expect these two goreat countries of ours 
to continue, then 


hich has no doubt in 


we must rear a genera 
tion Ww its mind as 
to the best 

world today. 
the 


faith. 


form of government in the 


he youth are looking to 
that 


Instill in them the 


home for ereat gift of life: 


fact that they 








SERVI 


5 





must believe in themselves with all their 


might. 


1 


leaders in 


Let us then make it our job as 


Kiwanis to see to it that the 
homes in our communities will find that 
something which is sure, not uncertain, 
which knows not doubts ; that something 


which will help them to see the way and 


not falter: that something which will 
nable them to make their life a march 
of triumph toward the goal of their 


aspirations where only the best is good 


enough, and where unbounded faith 
i 
abides. 


| | 
il 
1 


be the 


were asked what today would 


most important campaign of all 
to be begun and to be continued, I would 
without hesitation say, the preservation 


ot the home, that our boys and girls, as 


11 


well as each of us, would be daily con 


scious of the home as the foundation of 
our blessed inheritance freedom. 
he world today needs, as never be 


Che 


are de 


fore, the spirit of the ideal home. 


danger we face now is that we 
to teach 
the 


two 


pending on some other agency 


our youth loyalty. Let us realize 


opportunity that is ours. There are 
impelling sentiments in these two great 
countries of ours, patriotism and love of 
Chere is no conflict between 


States 


humanity. 


the United and Canada, and 
these two great sentiments without con 
Hict are essential today. I am reminded 
here of the quotation: “There is a bond 
of union between brethren, however dis- 
tant: there is a sympathy between the 
virtuous, however separated; there is a 
heaven born instinct by which the asso- 
ciates of the heart become at once ac- 
quainted, and kindred natures as it were 
by magic see in the face of a stranger, 
the features of a friend.” 

that the 


hope of the world is in the youth of the 


We, as Kiwanians, believe 


world. International good will and un- 
derstanding will come when we remem- 
ber the teachings of the greatest teacher 
of all time. We shall accomplish a sat 
isfactory performance of our duty only 
through our own efforts. And our own 


(Turn to page 53) 


“The world today needs, as never before, the spirit 
of the ideal home." 

































driv- 


VERY 


ng from the 


morning, 


suburbs 


into the city, I see high 
school boys hailing mo- 
torists for a ride to 


school 


picked up a 


One morning | 





tousled 


youngster with a wide 


grin and a frame to 
tempt the football scouts. 
He walked—no, he 
charged —out of his 
house, saw my car, and began thumbing. 
Imost involuntarily I stopped. Exactly 
said, “Thanks, lady. 
My school’s 


two blocks later he 
Here’ 


just around the corner.” 


where I get out. 


l’ve picked up this “softie,” George, 
a dozen times since, and I can’t help 


Bill, a 


| taught last year. Bill 


contrasting him with student in 


was presented with an award for serv- 


ice to the school: he had chopped down 
and hauled a dozen Christmas trees fot 
school parties, he had built stage settings 


tor plavs, he had rolled tennis courts 


for the teacher. 


Bill's 


gvm 
mother told me later, “The only 
Bill has 


For a boy who’s full of energy, 


real work a chance to do is at 


school. 
that’s not enough.” 
Most boys and girls today, like George 


and Bill, do not have enough work to 


pathy. 


do at home. 


was still bakery, cannery, cre 


laundry, tailor shop; and parents sup 


plemented the three R’s of the school 


with training in practical work. Boys 
milked cows before school in the morn 
ing, and carried in wood at night. They 
planted gardens in the spring, paddled 
apple butter in the fall, and cleaned snow 
winter. But 


dubious blessing 


off the sidewalks in the 
urbanization and the 
of technology—which brings milk in 
tokers on 


that. How 
can the modern boy learn to work when 


bottles and puts automatic 


1 


furnaces—have changed all 


there is no work to do? 
These changes have not only robbed 
to work; 


our youth of the chance worse, 


they have del$yed their awakening to 
“Y out] 
bystander in society 


Dorothy 


the responsibilities of adult life. 


behaves like a 


kibitzer,” writes lhompson, 


“instead of a junior partner and heir 


Granting that this is true—we all 
hnow callow, gangling boys grown to 


voting age without ever having done an 


honest lick of work—I submit that this 


to be realistic about his future. 


to teach right ideals as it is to teach 


A generation ago, the home 


‘amery, 
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What our youth really wants is work, not sym- 


Given a job to do a youngster learns 
lt ts just as easy 


wrong ones. 





is not the fault of the boys. They still 


have their yearning for accomplishment ; 
they still have their storming energy. 
hat these priceless traits are allowed 
to exhaust themselves in inane frittering 
is a grave fault of modern society. 
’ve talked who 


with many parents 


realize the danger of their children 


growing up to be softies. A few parents 
each summer solve the problem in their 


own way: they send their youngsters to 
work camps. For example, 58 high 


ugh 
school youngsters from New York City 
paid student to 


$125 per spend eight 


weeks in such work camps. One father 
said: “My grandfather fought Indians 
1 wildcats to build his 


an home. My 


build 


his. [ milked six cows every morning 


father plowed unbroken land to 


before school and then walked two miles 


to get there. I want my son to have 





ERS be 
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If I can’t 
give them to him in my own home, then 


some of these advantages. 


I'll pay somebody who can.” 

Every one of the camps meant busi- 
ness. Youngsters used to snappy clothes 
outfitted themselves in dungarees for a 
six-hour working day. Girls had to learn 
to cook for the campers, or else—and 
breakfast was at 6:45. Boys who hadn’t 
known the difference between a saw and 
a hammer got blisters using both. 

The Pine Mountain, Kentucky, camp 
was in “Bloody Harlan” County. There 
the campers helped the only doctor in 
300 square miles fight the old scourges 
of hookworm and dysentery, and gave 
miners’ wives vacations by caring for 
But these were the lightest 
3oys tended dairy 
herds and hoed corn on the steep moun- 


children. 
jobs, for the girls. 


One crew cut through brambles and 
built a beautiful bridle path to follow 
the river. 


tainsides. Finally, with the aid of super- 
visors, they built—remember that not 
one of them had ever used tools—a splen- 
did new dining hall for the Settlement 
School. 

Youngsters in the Andover, New 
Jersey, camp renovated an old farm to 
serve as a recreational center for under- 
They 


fences, painted sheds, re-roofed a milk 


privileged children. repaired 
house, built a new drainage system for 
the dairy barn, raised and marketed 10 
acres of vegetables and cleared over- 
grown farm lands for use. Work in the 





Botsford, Connecticut, camp was. simt- 
lar. Here, in addition to renovating an 
old farm for poor children from New 
York’s East Side House, the campers 
built a playground and rebuilt a wreck 
of a barn into attractive recreation 
rooms, complete even to a little theatre 

The pleasure these tenderfeet showed 
in their jobs stirred skeptical Kentucky 
miners and Connecticut villagers to 
ask, “What kind of kids are these, any 
way, doing all this work and actually 
paying to get to do it?” But the same 
miners and villagers came to under 
stand such strange goings-on whet 
they’d hear Skinny say, “I’m sure glad 
[ don’t have to loaf all summer,” o1 
Betty say, “It’s wonderful to have some- 
thing real to do, to feel I’m actually 
doing something for somebody.” 

The work camps were introduced in 
America by the Quakers, who last sum 
mer conducted 13 of them with an en 
rollment of 200 young people of college 
age. For two years they had camps 
for boys and girls of high school age, 
but after the 1937 season decided to 
husband their meager resources for the 
older group. Thereupon the Progres- 
sive Education Association took over 


the junior camp idea, organizing as As- 


Objec- 


to give youngsters the 


sociated Juntor Work Camps. 


tives are three: 
disciplinary values of hard manual 
work; to develop their social conscious- 
ness through participation in community 
effort; to supplement their class-room 
education with experience in actual, liv- 
ing problems. At least three private 
schools have adopted the idea and con- 
duct work camps for their students. 


Youth 


too, hails the work camp movement as 


The American Commission, 


one otf “the most significant educational 
developments since the depression” and 
one whose principles can be adapted by 
schools everywhere. With the experi- 
mental stage already over, the Commis- 
sion writes of the day when perhaps 
150,000 such work camps will dot the 
landscape, each with 20 young people 
at voluntary work on community enter- 
prises. Then, if 3,000,000 youngsters 
were getting their work experience in 
service to society, we wouldn’t need to 
worry any more about spoiled youth who 
can’t accept democratic responsibilities ; 
they would be a real democracy. 

But what of the boys and girls whose 
parents cannot finance a summer in a 
work camp? Here the public schools 
(Turn to page 52) 
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CITIZENSHIP 
by Harmer Gattou 


PAST INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT: CHAIRMAN PECIAL 
NTERNATIONA OMMITTEE ON CITIZENSHIP FOR 1941 








































@ The Council is given some 

very important reasons 
why citizens of the United 
States and Canada should be 
patriotic, also when and how. 























HE United States and Canada 
ire the only world powers on 
earth where a speaker can ad 
dre his triends today without 


ntimidation, censureship or tear ot 



































molestation from the air, and acquaint 
ince with this country of ours can but 
result in admiration. 
seven pel! ent of the people in the 
orld, living in North America under 
the American plan have more purchas 
mM ( than all of kurope. 
l} little group has created and 
ed 1 e than half of the wealth of 
the 
r lv 6 of the world icreage 
é rv ore the world’s 
‘ 11 
Wie ve lf of the world’s commu 
cat facilitic 
We ive 1 tiie if railway 
ectric ( 
= : se : 139 "You are free to dial any station on your radio; 
We produce YO of the worlds auto read your Bible as you choose; and support or 
mobiles. and have in America 32,000, criticize the President of the United States.'' 
000, or four times as many as all the 
rest of the world 
We have a million miles of paved 
road Chere is no comparison between the you are free to dial any station on your 
This little 7% of the world’s popula \merican wages and those paid in for radio; read vour Bible as you choose; 
tion enjov standards of living which eign nations The average monthly and support or criticize the President of 
enable them to consume: wage of the Russian worker is $10 in the United States, or the Premier of 
(a) Halt the world’s coffee \merican money Canada, and those in authority in either 
(b) Half the world’s rubbet Last fall eight million fans witnessed country, and no dictator on earth can 
(c) Three-fourths the world’s silk 387 home football games and last sum- do aught to harm you. 
(d) One-third the world’s coal mer ten million people saw major league This is America, with freedom of 
(e) Two-thirds the world’s crude oil. baseball games. The annual sports bill speech, freedom of press, freedom of 
We have over one-half of the world’s of the American people exceeds one bil- thought and freedom of worship—a ver- 
radios in American homes. lion dollars. itable Garden of Eden. These are some 
There are 18,000 theatres in North When it comes to public school edu- of the reasons why we should be patriotic. 
America, wired for sound. cation, America, with its 28 million 


When Should We Be 


We have half of the world’s tele- school attendance, is so far in advance 


ae 
phones of all other countries—both in standard Patriotic? 

We start with the most beautiful of work done and total enrollment Today every world power is arrayed 
women in the world and yet they en- that no comparison is possible against England and North America. 
hance their charm with two-thirds of When you gather around your fire- No man knows how long England’s 
the world’s supply of cosmetics. side you have no fear of molestation; (Turn to page 54) 
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KIWANIS BRINGS 
YOUTH HOSTELS 
TO GEORGIA 


By Lawrence A. McKinley 


ASURER, KIWANIS CLUB OF ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Margaret Brewster, Regional! Direc- 
tor, explores her knapsack for a 
sandwich or a chocolate bar. 












" The Boys and Girls Work Committee seeks an 
activity and finds one in this important service 
to young people. Have hopes of connecting 


with loops im North Carolina and Tennessee. 


HEN the newly-formed 
Boys and Girls W ork 
Committee of the Atlanta 
club began to look around 
last January for a service which they 
could render normal boys and girls, they 
were “stumped.” It seemed that the Boy 
and Girl Scout groups, Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A., and those numerous other 
church, school, and social organizations 
in Atlanta, had just about covered the 
field. 

Then it was that Mr. Leo S. Gilbert 
and Dr. Frank Lamons, chairman and 
vice-chairman, respectively, of the At- 
lanta Boys and Girls Work Committee 
had brought to their attention the idea 


Georgia's first hostel is close to a lovely stream, 
just around the corner from Stone Mountain. Nell 
Moss and Avery Means, Atlanta, stop to admire the 


view. 





Your travelers enjoy some of the scenery around 
the new hostel. 


Another view near Stone Mountain. Hostelers usually 
hike or go by bicycle. 


of trying to bring Youth Hostels to 
Atlanta and Georgia. The committee 
went into the subject thoroughly, de- 
cided the project worth while, and 
agreed to make Youth Hostelling its 
work for the year. 

Youth Hostels, may it be explained 
here, are inexpensive over-night stop 
ping places, set up at fifteen-mile inter- 
vals, for people traveling by bicycle, 
horseback, or hiking. The American 
Youth Hostel Association was organ 





ized in the United States five years ayo 
by Mr. and Mrs. Monroe Smith, former 
Scout workers of Northfield, Massachu- 
setts. The organization exists primarily 
for the benefit of young people of high 
school and college age. 

Already there are more than 250 
(Turn to page 49) 
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INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL 


For United States 


By fora P. Gallagher 


’ 


HAT is international good will: It is that 

mutual regard and esteem manifested by 

members of the family of nations one tor the 

other. It is the sine gua non ot international 

peace. It springs from the recognition of those funda 

mental obligations imposed upon mankind by Jehovah at 

the dawn of human history, and observed and proclaimed 

by the world’s great characters who through the centuries 
have pointed the way to eternal happiness. 

What constitute i nation: Not vast areas ot land, not 


mountains and forests and fields and streams bounded by 


mcric in and parallel 

Vast territory, however rich in beauty and natural re- 
source remains a wilderness until blessed with the 
presencs f human beings whose service and _ sacrifice, 


spiritual, mental, and physical, endows it with the sacred 


sharacter of a homeland whose most enduring boundaries 


are good neighbors: whose greatest wealth is found in 
equality of opportunity and the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happine of its people. 

\ nation is a collection of human beings banded to 
gether in a civilized society. Human beings do not lose 
their human character when banded together in a nation. 
They are still creatures of the same Creator. They owe 
Him the same loving fealty and serv- 
ice. The question “What must I do 


to deserve eternal life?” is answered 












today as it was two thousand years 
ago 
Good will has its roots in the human 


soul. Saint Paul called it charity. Na 





tional or international good will is the 
sum total of individual good will and 


Any 57 
(ye i 














For Canada 


By Robert jf. Prittie 


AIT 
~t UCIN 


kk are indeed living in serious times when men 
are searching their hearts and minds to know 


wl 


ierein lies the better way. Canada is at war in 

the defense of everything we hold dear. We 
are in this fight to the end and are in it by the free choice of 
a tree people. We are very proud to be in the nature of an 
elder son in the British family of nations and as such are pre- 
pared to fight with all we have for those things the Mother 
country so valiantly stands for today. Liberty loving people 
everywhere must be thrilled by the courageous manner in 
which the people of the British Isles are facing up to the 
most damnable conditions. The deep conviction that the 
sacred heritage of freedom to the individual is at stake, 
has brought about a unity of purpose and a determination 
not to give up these precious rights to any foe without or 
within. We surely owe them a debt of gratitude for the 
way in which they have uncovered the nature of and with- 
stood the insidious campaign carried on by Hitler and his 
deluded followers. 

Since last year’s Council Meeting our first line of 
detense has changed from the Maginot line in France to 
where the naval, air, and military forces of Great Britain 
hold guard. The British Navy remains the bulwark of 
“our way of life.” The growth of the Royal Air Force 
and its accomplishments are thrilling 
beyond words. What a prospect faced 
the people of British last June at the 
time we were gathered in Minneapolis. 
In the words of Winston Churchill, 
our doughty leader: “What a cataract 
of disaster has poured out upon us. 
The trustful Dutch overwhelmed; 
their beloved and respected sovereign 


(Turn to page 51) 
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MY PERSONAL PAGE 
By Roe Fulherson 


REWARD IF TAKEN ALIVE 


AM hunting a man. Mavbe he belongs to your club. 
If he lives up to these specifications, [ will reward you 
with a sixty-nine cent safety razor which looks like gold. 

The Research Department at the General Office has taken 
more than a hundred thousand Kiwanians and boiled them 
down. They have made a composite photograph of them. 
Here is the picture. This is what was left when the boiling 
down process was completed. 

Let’s call him John Q. Kiwanis, the average Kiwanian. 

“He was born in the United States or Canada, and so were 
his parents. He is either a tradesman engaged in retail busi- 
ness, or a professional man located along Main Street in a 
town between 1,000 and 10,000 population. He is forty-six 
vears old, and he has been a Kiwanian for ten years or there- 
abouts. He stuck by his club throughout the depression. 

“His club has between twenty-five and fifty members, and 
it was chartered over ten years ago. John Q. joined his club 
to render service to his community, seeing in Kiwanis an 
opportunity to give of himself in improving the environment 
surrounding his home and business. 

“He has never been a club officer, but he has served as a 
member of his club board of directors, or as a club committee 
chairman. He has never held a district office. 

“On the average, he devotes about ten hours per month to 
Kiwanis. He attends meetings with fair regularity, but does 
not give much time to Kiwanis activities. When he joined 
his club, he was much satisfied with his reception into mem- 
bership, and he believes that the Kiwanis education of his 
club is satisfactory. 

“He attends about eight Kiwanis meetings out of every 
ten, and over a year’s time he visits one or possibly two clubs. 
“In Kiwanis, work with underprivileged children holds the 
greatest appeal for him. His secondary interest lies in club 
meetings, not only for the fellowship which they afford him, 
but for the educational information which he receives. 

“All phases of the Kiwanis program are of some interest to 
him, but if pressed for an answer regarding which phase is of 
least interest, he would say ‘a poor club meeting program.’ 

“Outside of Kiwanis, he does various types of community 
service, usually concentrating his interest upon some type of 
work with boys and girls, such as the Boy Scouts. He is an 
active member of the Men’s Bible Class, or church group. 

“He has a growing feeling that Kiwanis should do more 
in the field of public affairs. 

“Although he rightfully thinks his club is ‘tops,’ he does 
believe that more of the fellows, including himself, should 
participate to a greater extent in Kiwanis activities, and that 
they should show a little more genuine friendship and fellow- 
ship toward one another. In addition, he believes that his 
club could certainly stand some new members, particularly 
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some of the younger business and_ professional men. 


“He thinks the [International organization is handling its 
work satisfactorily. However, he wishes that more Interna- 
tional officers, field and staff men, would visit his club. 

“As a business man, he has a suggestion or two to make 
about the amount of Kiwanis mail he receives, and the rules 
and regulations by which his club must abide. He also feels 
that Kiwanis International is a bit costly, and wonders if 
administrative and convention costs could not be reduced. 

“He has attended one district convention, and enjoyed it 
immensely. He would like to attend more, but he doesn’t 
feel that he can afford to leave his business. 

“He hasn’t attended an International convention, but would 
like to. 
International conventions; 

“All in all, the average Kiwanian has a genuine apprecia 


His business also interferes with his attendance at 


they are rather expensive, too. 


tion of his Kiwanis membership. He would like to do more in 
Kiwanis and, if properly encouraged, he will.” 

Thus far, I have been quoting carefully from the fact find 
ings of the Research Department, but if you still have any 
trouble in locating John Q. Kiwanis and winning the razor, | 
will give you a few other tips from my personal observation. 

John Q., with six or seven other Kiwanians, plays an oc 
casional game of ten-cent poker. The game is dealer’s choice, 
and they generally deal seven card stud with the deuces, treys, 
one-eyed Jacks and the King with the axe wild, while a pait 
of natural sevens beats anything. 

Once, back 
in 1936, he broke a hundred, and wherever golfers gather 


John Q. can’t play golf; neither can he quit it. 


making rings on tables, he still tells about it, and hopes some 
day to equal the feat. 

John Q. keeps his children’s education in his wife’s name. 
While he plays golf, she attends meetings of the P.T.A. He 
thinks those three letters represent a new government dept. 

You can identify John Q. by looking in his right-hand 
upper vest pocket where he carries a gold trimmed pen and 
pencil set. His wife gave them to him one Christmas, and 
he would no more think of going down town without them 
than he would think of going without his pants. 

John Q. is also an Authority. He can tell the coach of the 
football team, the manager of the baseball team, the President 
ot the United States, 


wife’s dressmaker, his cook, his son John and any pinochle 


the President of his Kiwanis club, his 


player, just how to coach, manager, run the country, run the 
club, make a dress, cook a steak, play with other little boys, 
or meld a hundred aces. He is quite sincere about it all. 
John Q. Kiwanis is very human. He is one of God’s own 
people and the salt of the earth. Multiply him by a hundred 
thousand and you have Kiwanis International and the reason 


for its success. 
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KIWANIS AND A WORLD AT WAR 


PAST IN 


HE world, at this hour, in 
dreadful chaos. It is in the grip 


conflict which 


be speaks 
ore than a competition for 
political power, more than a shift of 
world markets. Also at stake, besides 


political and economic power, is a con- 


cept ol life, its establishment not for this 
year and next, but for many years to 
come. For this rea on, because the con- 
cept of life on which our nation was 


founded is the one that is being chal- 
ved in this conflict 
how much or how little we 
defense of our 
concept. Even if the war in Europe 
ends in the defeat of the 


democracies, 


our concept ot life will be still intact. 


But the challenge to it will continue, 

er our concept of life or the 

challenging concept of the totalitarian- 
ord il] prevail in the end. 


hat if history teaches 


vthing, it shows us how substantial 
creature 1s mal Individual men and 
( itions grow and die, but man 
civilization continue We are apt t 
} | > + + ] 
think of life in terms of our own an 
- ‘on , Perea ae ee 
ose ol our triends, and of civilization 
the particular culture we have known 
and made ourselve at home History 
proves constantly that a group or class 
ec : ae : 
tinctively feels that civilization and 
the good of the whole are in danger of 


its own interests and ways are threat- 
ened 


with the United 
been that we 


trouble 


tates and Canada has 


Che great 
ive been lulled to sleep by reason ot 
our own security but no matter how 
tragic the final end may be of this 
great catastrophe, it will not affect 
\merica’s future as long as we do not 
again shut our eyes to a duty that is 


} 


efore us. The seizure of Austria. the 


rape of Czechoslovakia, the slaughter 


of Poland, the brutal assault on Fin- 


land, the “protection” of Denmark, the 
enslavement of Norway, the swift ex 
tinction of Holland made us stir un- 
easily in our sleep. But it required the 
crashing of Hitler’s armies through the 
Allied front in 


Belgium and France, 
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@ Opportunities and duties 

of membership stressed in 
address before Council. Nec- 
essary to maintain apprecia- 
tion of the permanent val- 
ues of life. 


and the trighttul 
Britain, to blast us out o 
Now that we are at least 
both the United 

with that 


victory of 
our dream. 
awakened, let States 
and Canada act confidence 
and courage which is characteristic of 
the North 


best. 


American people at their 

Intelligent Americans realize, further- 
more, that our conceptions of pe rsonal 
liberty and civil rights stem from the 
Magna Charta, wrested from a reluctant 
king by courageous Englishmen. They 
know that the Britons and Americans 
share a common tradition of freedom, 
developed through the centuries by the 
same forefathers. Knowing these things, 
Americans know that Britain is today 


fighting desperately to save from final 


destruction those personal, civil and re- 
ligious liberties, which alone make life 
tolerable to free men. Americans know 
that the triumph of Britain in the pres- 
ent deadly conflict is the only thing 
which can save America’s future. 

[ think 


admit to ourselves just how much we 


all of us are reluctant to 


care about certain values in life. It isa 
deep process to square away to certain 
truths and to know that in necessity one 
would not flinch in defending them. 
Propaganda is the greatest danger to 
the United States and Canada today. 
different 


from education. The purpose of educa- 


Propaganda is_ essentially 
tion is to develop an individual who will 
maintain suspended judgment until the 
evidence is all in and to give him a 
range of knowledge that will enlarge 
the outlook of his mind. The purpose of 
propaganda is to get the individual to 
make a certain judgment whether the 
complete, or to 
attitudes that will lead him to 


evidence 1s partial or 
build 
jump to certain conclusions without 
paying much attention to the evidence. 
No persons, I am afraid, are more 
credulous than educated people whose 
minds are so made up with some sort 
of bias or other that they are unwilling 
to believe aught but what they wish to 
believe. In this, no doubt, we are all 
more or less at fault. I am not suggest- 
ing that we are or can be individually 
or entirely free from this bias. But I am 
saying that if we blandly dismiss the 


thought of credulity from our minds, 


we are perhaps implying more than we 
actually can do. 

In this world conflict of today we 
may describe it as two-fold: A struggle 
for markets and a struggle for access to 
raw materials. Through all the ages 
man has struggled to gain three things: 
Food, reasonable security and freedom 
of spirit. He has never stopped strug- 
eling for all three of these things. 
struggle for better pastures on the part 
of Nomadic tribes was the same struggle 
as that today for more fertile lands, for 


(Turn to page 55) 
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HE University of Kiwanis went 
into session last October 
thirtieth and on the afternoon of 
November second turned loose 
its twenty-nine graduates, each with his 
diploma and license to practice. 

The International Council at its fall 
neeting consists ot the Board otf Trus- 
tees, the Past International Presidents 
and the District Governors-Elect. At 
the second meeting, which will be held 
in Atlanta on the opening Monday of 
the International convention, the district 
eovernors-elect have become governors. 
\t all sessions of the Council the In- 
ternational Committee chairmen are in- 
vited to be present as guests. 

lhe committee charged with the prep- 
aration of the program for the Inter- 


national Council of 1940 was composed 


International President Mark A. Smith delivers his 
Message to the Council. 


The International Committee Chairmen meet. 
Around the table beginning at left are: James P. 
Neal, Resolutions; Virgil P. Cassaday, Music; Dr. 
Alloys F. Branton, Inter-Club Relations; J. C. Jones, 
Jr., Business Standards; Harland G. Long, Attend- 
ance; Charles Dilly, Agriculture; Frank P. Dawson, 
Public Affairs for Canada; Nelse S. Knudsen, Classi- 
fication and Membership; Howard W. Patience, 
Kiwanis Education; Calvin M. Keller, Publicity; Al- 
fred H. Syverson, Past International Officers; Baird 
F. Cox, Vocational Guidance; Guy H. Vande Bogart, 
Achievement Reports: Everett W. Ireland, Under- 
privileged Child; J. Newton Lummus, Jr., Boys and 
Girls Work; Hamilton Holt, Convention Program; 
Rev. Philip E. Auer, Support of Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims; James H. Lake, Manager Research 
Department; Charles J. Griffin, Public Affairs for 
United States; Timothy W. Tinsley, Club Extension. 


The Governors’ Conference with Assistant Secretary 
George W. Kimball presiding. 


Front row: Mesdames Arras, Gatton, Taylor, Knud- 
son, Smith, Prittie, Wolcott, Parker. Second row: 
Mesdames Haven, Barker, Holman, Barnes, Dudley, 
McCuish, Dean, Huffard. Third row: Mesdames 
Burden, Parrish, Lummus, Ruckman, Husselton, Him- 
mel, Selke, Carroll, Koester, Pryde. Fourth row: 
Mesdames Swanson, Cox, Neal, Branton, Jones, Holt, 
Burke, Long, Pepper, La Follette. Fifth row: Mes- 
dames Ingram, Kimball, Knudsen, Peterson, Monson, 
Heiss. 


of Bennett O. Knudson, Immediate Past 
President and International Trustees 
Fred G. McAlister and Charles S. 
Dudley. The success « 


f the Council 
proved the value of their efforts. 

There were four very busy days for 
the members of the Council, and the 
first meeting got off to a great start 
with a get-together luncheon. President 
Mark A. Smith wielded the gavel, Trus- 
tee J. Hudson Huffard in his ‘“Who’s 
Who in the Council” did some memory 
work that was really good. Virgil P. 
Cassaday, chairman of the International 
Committee on Music, handled the sing- 
ing and there was just the proper time 
for introductions. 

(Turn to page 61) 
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COMMON GOOD 


20 
s The 1} ted fo do something 
about Unity of Spirit and 
minuntil oT / fort t ft] I Ad 
ew, Chicago, Kiwai lub, so 
Pe 1! compiittee 1¢e7 ped 
blai hcl vere tartling im 
j fect { CSS nad SUCCESS 
t} } LWCONn shimients 
HEN Aly | on, 1940 Pres 
pos the Kiwanis Club ot 
| View, came into office last 
a nted a Committee o1 
Spiritual Au Having as one of its 
, } the t oO 1S pastor oOo! 
C} Chica it eemed 
t¢ | it he hould be made 
| that commniittec He 
full powell to choose the 
bers who he thought would be best 
ted to act on this particular commit 
tes \ preliminary meeting was then 


in the spring. At this meet 


ng a few of the clergy of Lake View 
were called to attend a meeting, at which 
committee explained some of 
The one thought at the 
meeting was that we should stress 


deas on which all faiths could unite, 


namely that of loyalty to the church as a 





From left to right: Rabbi Binstock, Dr. A. James Riffkind, Rabbi Louis Mann, Father Moran, Bishop Bernard Sheil, Judge Immenhausen, Rev. Albert Buchner Coe, 


By John Rushton 


ALAARER re 
valuable and necessary asset to the con 
munity. A it this meeting a Prog1 


appointed with instruc 
tions to report in two weeks. 
] 


second meeting, more of the 


were present and 


clergy otf all faiths 
Committee had enlarged 
upon the idea. They proposed that we 
should set uy United Church Organi- 


| 7 


zation, with minister and two del 


gates from each church and that their 
organization should take the leadership 
hat related to the good of the con 

It should set up committees on 
various phases of work, not to conflict 
but to cooperate with every co1 
organization and promote other powe: 
of work. Furthermore it should hold 
certain meetings like dinner meetings, 
United Thanksgiving Services, Brothe: 
hood Days, etc., and show the community 


that while we worship in different 


churches we are really not divided. It 
was an ambitious project, but it passed 
unanimously and the enthusiasm began 
Catholics, Lutherans, 


to grow. Jews, 


WANIS CLUB OF LAKE VIEW, CHICAG 


\lethodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, etc 
all felt that we ought to and could work 
together for a better Lake View. This 
was not to be just a gesture betwee 
Catholic, Protestant and Jew, but it was 
to be an organization of all faiths for the 
good of the community. 

By June we were ready for action and 

meeting of delegates from the churches 
was held in the Lincoln-Belmont Y. M. 
C. A. It was a representative meeting 


id the organization was set up with the 


Committee of the Lake Vi 
president \eail 
Ellison and ow 


1 


Robert Mathurin and 


club, as the first 
our President, Alvin 
rast President, 
other Kiwanians gave us _ fine 
ind guidance. Before the meeting closed 
it was arranged to have a big dinne1 
the fall on as large a scale as possible, 
when the churches would break brea 
together. 
\s usual when an idea is_ broadly 
based and big things are attempted, 


(Turn to page 46) 


Reverend John Rushton Heyworth—speakers and principals at large dinner meeting attended by people of all denominations. 
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LITTER 
By H. C. Larson 


CHAIRMAN 


CLUB OF RAYMOND, 


@ A story of high finance, ad- 

venture and real agricul- 
tural education, including 
course in porcine obstetrics. 


Every month we delay publication 
of Herb Larson's pig story a lot of 
statistics have to be changed. The 
descendants don't 


know anything about space limtta- 


of Geraldine 


tions, anniversary issues, deadlines 
or press time. Just as this article 
was being corrected a bulletin came 
in announcing “twelve more blessed 
events.” By the time this January 
issue gets to you the statistics will 
be wrong but the idea will be 
sounder than ever.—The Editor. 


IGS may be just pigs to some 
folks, but to a group of high 
school boys and girls in Pacific 
County, Washington, a_ prolific 
sow named Geraldine is a symbol of 
high adventure, rich experience and the 
kind of profits that can’t be reduced to 
dollars and cents. For Geraldine is the 
great-grandmother of the Raymond Ki- 
wanis club’s Perpetual Pig Project, an 
enterprise that is bringing to the youth 
of this county the thrills and privileges 
of individual initiative, of high stand- 
ards and diligence in work, of life in the 
American way. 

It all started early in 1937. 
Eager, Raymond postmaster and a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis agricultural com- 
mittee, was casting about for a worth- 


John 


while program of service. He recalled 
the value he had derived from an early 
experience in raising pigs. Frank Jenne, 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE, KIWANIS 
WASHINGTON 








Se rhef om, 


Perpetual Pig Project committeemen, left to right: James Snead, J. M. Eager, Ray War- 
ren, a sixteen-year-old youth, and Frank Jenne. 


a banker, and also a committee mem- 
ber, computed the porcine interest on 
one sow, compounded annually and mul- 
tiplied as only pigs can, to be an un- 
precedented amount in service to the 
youth of the 
county agricultural agent, was called in 
bought 


county. Rawson Coie, 


as consultant. The committee 
Geraldine, and the Kiwanis club was in 
the pig business. 

The plan was simple. Geraldine was 
sold to a high school boy. The contract 
called for him to return to the commit- 
tee five pure-bred sow pigs from Ger- 
aldine’s first two litters. No cash was 
involved; the five eight-week-old pigs 
were payment in full for Geraldine. 

From that start, what might be called 
a chain-litter idea was carried forward. 
Geraldine’s five daughters were placed 
They each 


with five young farmers. 


agreed to return to the Kiwanis club 
two pure-bred sow pigs eight weeks old 
from the first litter farrowed by their 
sows. Their sows, then, were paid for, 
and they were at liberty to dispose of 
the rest of their pigs as they saw fit. 
The Kiwanis committee was interested 
only in assuring perpetuation of the 
project, so that more pigs could be 
placed, to return still more pigs to the 
committee, to allow opportunity for 
more boys and girls to benefit from the 
project. 

And the youthful swine raisers have 
benefited from the work. They have, in 
the first place, learned the fine art of 
raising pure-bred pigs. Each youth, be- 
fore receiving a sow, must agree to 
maintain the high standards of feeding 
and care necessary for producing su- 
perior pigs. The swine must be pure 


bred. Geraldine was a registered Poland- 
£ 


China sow; the offspring must emulate 
the example set by their illustrious an- 
cestor. 

There are other benefits. Each par- 
ticipant is responsible for the success of 
the project as a whole. Pride of accom- 
plishment, of the fine record made in the 
project, has prompted each of the boys 
and girls to do more than meet the mimi- 
participation. 


mum requirements for 


Each is constantly seeking more im- 
proved methods, originating ingenious 
devices to add efficiency to operation; 
each is building a solid foundation for a 
life of constructive service and personal 
profit and pleasure. 

Raising pigs isn’t just feeding them 
and watching them grow. Project mem- 
bers must keep account books, which 
are examined periodically. They must 
exhibit their pigs at the county fair. 
Last year several prizes went to project 
members. They must take part in group 
demonstrations, and they are required 
to take part in at least five trips on 
judging practice in livestock. Thus the 
project, built around pigs, has expanded 
to give each boy and girl valuable ex- 
perience in many phases of farm man- 
agement. 

The primary objective of the Per- 
petual Pig Project is service to youth. 
A secondary purpose is to develop the 
swine industry in Pacific County. Here, 
too, the project has proven its worth. 
Because the project pigs are of pure 
bred, high grade stock, farmers in the 
county are happy to buy them. Interest 
in raising swine has been stimulated, 
the breed is being improved, and there 
is a resultant development in Pacific 
County’s swine industry. 

(Turn to page 50) 
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That 13.06% are wise in the ways of Kiwanis. They know 
the organization, its aims and its purposes, and they are the 
bulwark of good advice and good council. Let us bring in 
a constant stream of young men to supply the enthusiasm of 
youth and keep the organization humming as it has always 
hummed in the business of well doing. 

Mark down those young men and see to it that they get 
the benefit of Kiwanis, and that Kiwanis gets the benefit 
of their energy and enthusiasm. 


* 


The finest place to solve any of life’s puzzling prob- 
lems is on the bank of a stream with a fishing pole 
in your hand. 


CITIZENSHIP 
RESPONSIBILITY 
HERE is an ancient story of the farmer’s wife who 
pushed her husband into the well, dusted her hands and 
exclaimed, ‘Thank goodness, that chore is chored!” 
In the United States the 1940 elections 
are a thing of the past. As usual, our 
citizens and voters are liable to repeat 
with the farmer’s wife, “Thank good- 
ness, that chore is chored!” and forget 
about politics for four more years. 
Again our slogan for the year is 





“Citizenship Responsibility, the Price of 
Liberty.” We must not allow this to become merely an 
attractive sign on a billboard. We must make it our daily 
work to put life and activity into that slogan. 

We still have our saboteurs, our fifth columnists. We still 


have our social termites who are undermining the very 


ports them. We still have the apathy of 


structure which su] 
citizens who sit mildly by and watch all this destruction as 
though it were something that did not affect them 

Let every Kiwanis club on this continent become an altar 
on which the holy and hot fire of belligerent citizenship burns, 
and from which emanates inspiration to all American citizens 
to do their duty 


Eternal vigi 


to their God and their country ! 


ance is the price of liberty, and never so much 
in the history of our two countries has there been such an 
imperative necessity to watch and guard the democracy we 
are so proud of, and which has given us the freedom to de- 


velop our American way of living. 


* 


“Man is arrogant in proportion to his ignorance.” 


Bulwer Lytton. 


TELL HIM ABOUT IT 


T IS a queer characteristic of the men of this continent 
that if they love another man, they show it by razzing him 
at every possible opportunity. We seem to feel that it is not 
manly to praise a man to his face for 
something he did or something he said. 
We forget that it costs more to send 
a brickbat by parcel post than it costs 
to send a bouquet, and that many a man 
has wearied of well doing because he 


felt that what he did was not appreciated. 





Every week in every Kiwanis club on 
the continent, some man makes a good talk on a vital subject. 
Go up to him when he has finished and tell him so! Don’t 
think he won’t appreciate it. He has devoted a lot of time 
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and thought to that talk, and he expects nothing in return 
except appreciation, and we are all too prone to walk away 
from the meeting without saving that kind word which is 
the only pay he wants. 

What is true of speakers is equally true of the chairmen 
of Kiwanis committees who do good jobs of underprivileged 
child work, put on good parties, or any of the dozens of other 
jobs that members of Kiwanis are constantly doing. Hold 
back the brickbats, even though the men are intimate friends, 
and say the kind words which will pay them dividends on 
the time and brains they have spent on Kiwanis work. 

No man in Kiwanis expects to be rewarded for the good 
work he does for the organization, but a kindly word of ap- 
preciation is pleasing to every human being, great or small. 


The next time you feel inclined to throw a brickbat, throw a 
bouquet instead. You will both be the happier for it. 


* 


One of the secrets of success is to know when and how 
to change two men’s minds, your own and the other 
fellow’s. 


CANADA AND THE 
TNITED STATES 
| 
VER and over again the two great countries in which 
Kiwanis thrives have excited the admiration of the 
world. Never before in history have two great nations lived 
side by side in such harmony and peace. 


S ae 
How often have we heard comment ye 
A? 20 


C 
x 






about our four thousand miles of border 
line without a fort or a gun to guard 
them because there is not the slightest 
doubt on the part of either nation of t 
integrity and the peaceful intentions of 
the other ? 

Careless thinking has produced talk of the two nations 
some day merging into one, but such a thought could come 
only from a mind which did not understand the intense 
loyalty of Canada to its mother country, or which did not un- 


1 
| 


derstand the lack of desire on the part of the United States 
to change the political entity of either country. 

\gain we are surprising the world and doing something 
which has never been done before in the history of the nations 
of the world. 

The United States is building the most powerful war ma- 

“ol 


chine ever known. It is a rich and a powerful nation and 


has almost unlimited wealth with which to build battleships, 
tanks, planes and all the other instruments of war. Every 
factory which can contribute toward this program is now 
working on three eight-hour shifts 

Under any other conditions than those which exist be- 
tween the United States and Canada, our neighbor nation 
would look on with fear and trembling and frantically start 
to build a rival war machine. But Canada wishes us well 
in our armament program, because the Canadian people 
know us and know that none of this war preparation will 
ever be used against them. 

They know that the peace which has existed between our 
two countries will prevail forever, and that any differences 
which may arise between us can be settled across a friendly 
council table. 

Canada can pay us no higher compliment than to believe 


in our friendship and wish us well in our armament race. 
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Aerial view of Atlanta showing Capitol, City Hall, New State Building and Courthouse. 


Atlanta—Convention City of Dixie 


N JUNE, Kiwanians, taking then 
cue from the 4tlanta Journal, will 


More 


will thev cover scenic 


cover Dixie like the dew.” 
particularly, 
and historic Georgia from her moun 
tains to the sea lhe Cracker State is a 
big state, the largest east of the Mis 


ippi—bigver than Maine, Massachu 


ISSTp] » 
ett ul \Marviand, with Connecticut 
thrown in tor good measure. As they 


clock oft nanv of her 6,000 miles of 
paved road, and drop in altitude nearly 
$000 feet trom her northern mountaims 
to the ocean four hundred miles away, 
Kiwanians will combine vacation fun 
with Kiwanis affairs once again in At- 
lanta—the Convention City of Dixie. 
Every city has its personality, but 
here is something different about At 
lanta. One may associate it with Georgia 
rech or Coca-Cola, but the efficiency 


Atlanta is a tribute to its 
Out of ashes it 


ot the new 


enterprise and courage. 


By oe. €. Peterson 


AlT \h 
\ N 


MANAGER 


builded itself into a great 
and what was gone with the win 
Margaret Mitchell portrayed it, has re 


turned a million fold. Today fifteen 


main lines of eight railroad systems 


radiate in all directions to bring At 


lanta within twenty-four hours of two 


thirds of our Kiwanis population. A 


complete network of paved highways 
terminate there, making it a most acces 
sible convention city. 

Every great city can boast of its beau 
tiful homes, splendid retail stores, 1m 


pressive ofthce buildings, magnificent 


churches and educational institutions, 
but again Atlanta’s are distinctive. 
Everyone is thrilled with her inspirins 
examples of the Old South’s colonial 
architecture, with its white columned, 


magnolia scented magnificence Chere 


are exactly thirty-four nationally known 
educational institutions in or near the 


city, On every hand are historic shrines 


to visit and numerous things to do and 
see. The Cyclorama in Grant Park, for 
example, one of the two largest paint- 


rs in the world, is an attraction excit- 


ng 
ing international interest. It measures 
over 400 feet in circumference and 
stands 50 feet high, depicting in dra 
matic detail the Battle of Atlanta. No 
visitor knowingly will miss the chance 
oft seeing Stone Mountain, sixteen miles 
east of the city, reputed to be the largest 
body of solid granite anywhere. On this 
rock rising 800 feet above the surround- 
ng country, with a base seven miles 
round, is the partially completed Con- 


federate Soldiers’ Memorial carving. So 


1 
} 
i 


stupendous is this in scale that recently 

‘ourse dinner was served a large party 

on the brim of the hat of General Lee. 

For a June vacation Atlanta’s climate 

is ideal. This is largely due to her alti- 

tude of 1,050 feet above sea level, the 
(Turn to page 53) 
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CONGRATULATIONS! 


They dropped in to congratulate George W. Kimball on his appointment by the International Board of Trustees to the office of Acting Secretary. Seated 
left to right, International Trustee Daniel S$. Wentworth, Chicago, Mr. Kimball, Harry S. Himmel, Englewood, Chicago, Governor for 1941, Illinois-Eastern lowa 
District. Standing left to right, George Trapp, 1941 president, Chicago club, G. Walter Rodine, 1940 president, Chicago club, Marion G. Kudlick, chairman, 


1940 Chicago Area Conference of Kiwanis Clubs, Howard F. Buescher, Secretary, 


LOWERS, telegrams and letters 
deluged the General Office of Ki- 
International, Monday 


morning, December 2, offering congrat- 


wanis 


ulations and felicitations to George W. 
Kimball, appointed by the International 
Board of Trustees to serve as Acting 
Secretary. 

The flowers began to arrive early and 
continued throughout the day. They 


came from far and near, from districts, 


from clubs and from individuals and 
groups of Kiwanians. For a week after- 
ward the General Office had the general 
appearance of a headquarters office for a 
convention of florists. 

The tributes came from those well 
wishers who have known the Acting 
Secretary either intimately or by cor- 
respondence through his nearly twenty 
years of service with Kiwanis and as a 


club president before his official connec- 


Illinois-Eastern lowa District. 


tion with the organization. 

The first visitors represented the club 
in which he is a member, Chicago, with 
the then president and president-elect, 
the chairman of the Chicago Area Con- 
ference of Kiwanis clubs, representing 
the twenty odd clubs in the Chicago ter- 
ritory, the Illinois-Eastern Iowa Dis- 
trict with the Governor and Secretary 
and International Trustee Daniel S. 
Wentworth of Chicago. 





A MEETING OF THE GENERAL OFFICE STAFF 


The General Office Staff had their pictures taken recently and the results are shown above. 


Acting Secretary George W. Kimball sits at the head of the 


table, at the extreme right. Leaning over the acting secretary is James H. Lake, manager of the Research Department. At the end of the table opposite 


the acting secretary sits Ralph H. Winslow of the Service Department. 


Then comes O. E. ''Pete'' Peterson, Convention Manager, Walter Ingram, manager of the 





Field Service Department, Lawrence H. Dierks, manager of the Public Relations Department, Percy R. Monson, manager of the Service Department. At Mr. Kim- 
ball's left, Merton S. Heiss, Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine, then George A. Seyfer, Office Manager and C. Ed Clough, manager, Records Department. 
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NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 


WEEK 


By Rebert A. Ashworth 


28 
RIA R 
, _ 
HI event innual observance 
f National Brotherhood \Week 
, . ‘ 
vill occur February 22-28, 194] 
ince the vear when it was in- 
augurated it bservance has constantly 
extended until. in 1940. some 2.000 con 
munitie ' rticipate 
, . 
I he Vator { onterence ot ( hris 
, 
tial ann r ( por rs Brothet 
} Weel Tre | TI . yvea the 
nece itv « tional unity It ugvest 
} 1 
the ogan (One natior INCIVISIDIE 
with libert nd justice for all 
| +} whoied we rl | 1 the dst 
or the wy taint by vhicl Ve ire 
1 
ur? mien one convictior i 1 Vinat 
the uture pring dep ( wupol nes 
} fit] | mists tell us that the 
; trot ietatarchis vill 1? 
t\ ! ta ictatorsniy] \ oOo 
— , , - , 
pre throughout the wortd and tnat 
: ' 
the et | I \ western civiliZa 
tion ha eT uilt are already on the 
W ut () the the hand, we who 
maintan piritua interpretation ot 
. : —T ; 
the WiVverse ind who believe that the 


libertic listed in the Constitution are 


natura right base¢ on the nature ot 
man a reature of God, will believe 
that these rights are indestructible. Like 


truth, though crushed to earth, they will 


After all, total dictatorship, as Prof. 
Haves has pointed out, is a 
noveltv of the last two decades only. 


But there are great basic tendencies, 
needs and capacities of man that cannot 
fore ver he cle nied hese determine the 
permanent direction of history though 
novelties mav attract the attention and 
misdirect the energies of men for a time. 


believe that Protestants, 


working togethet 


Catholics and Jews 
democratically can create and maintain 
a social, economic and _ political pros- 
perity in the New World whose course 
shall be forward, and which, as Lincoln 
said, while the earth endures shall not 
pass away. 

We can justifiably feel a sense of mis 


sion in seeking to bring this about, for 


the form which human relations takes 1 


the United States will sooner or later be 


imitated in the rest of the world 


Need for National Unity 


Thoughtful people are agreed that 


what we need more than anything else 11 


the United States today is national unity 
By that ther eal moral and spiritual 
unity, a unity of heart and purpose 

Phat t ( ean that all our cit 
ens have to think alike n all subjects 
It does not mean, fo1 example that we 


must all be of the same religior We 


can have spiritual unitv as Americai 


citizens without uniormity. \s someone 


a ' 
has said, as Protestants, Catholics an 
Jews, we can be as separate in our re 
igious beliets and modes of worship as 


the finger ot an outstretched hand, 
and as united as a clenched fist in a 


those patriotic duties and opportunities 


} 
that are cé mon to u is citizens 
\mericans are taking an important 
step aheac n civilizatio1 Hitle ind 
the rest 1 ¢ ctators sutlter Ire 
disease that might be called “map-itis.” 


] 


hey picture a nation as a block of a 


single solid color on a map of the wor 


Anv variation they think to be a weak- 


ness or a crime. In their ignorance they 
do not know that no nation is or can be 


like that. 


organisms called cultures, each having a 


A nation is made up of living 


will to live, each capable of reproducing 


1 
I 


itself, each with its own peculiar intellec- 


tual characteristics and with its own re 
ligious lovalties, each with powers liable 


1 
hy 
tl 


to explode when repressed, and eac 


different from the other. 

The recognition of those differences 
and the hearty acceptance of them as 
natural and normal, and the harnessing 
of those explosive powers to pull a load 
together are a part of an American con- 
ception of what constitutes a_ political 
community. This discovery ot a de 
mocracy among cultures is as important 
and potent in society as the introduction 
of electricity in science. You may call it 


the conception of cultural pluralism. 


his has a bearing on the achieve- 
ment of a wholesome national unity 
Only when we are aware of the existence 
of plural cultures and take account of 
them (Protestants, Catholics and Jews 
with their contrasting nationalities and 
racial differences) can we build a na- 
tional unity that will endure. 

We may well pray for the United 
States that each individual citizen in the 
various culture groups will live at his 
best, each true to the light which his 
conscience affords The classic moral 
standards of our Judaeo-Christian tra- 
dition, and the great spiritual convictions 
which are common to all of us will then 
vitalize National Defense. 
In endorsing the observance of 
Week, President Franklin 
National 


Brotherhood 
D. Roosevelt wrote to the 
Conterence: 

“With reverent dependence upon God 
and faith in our destiny as a people, let 


1 


churcl and school. in 


synagogue, in public hall 


and home, during the week of Wash- 


ington’s Birthday, t 


purge our hearts 
of all intolerance, and to bind all our 
citizens in a common loyalty. 

“The 


the hearts of our countrymen 


America begins in 
In this 


hour of emergency, let us set aside time 


defense of 


to build our unity from within, to renew 
our taith in brotherhood, to quicken our 
national life, and to reinvigorate our 
patriotism with a renewal of that vision 
§ democracy without which we perish 
is a people.” 

In connection with the observance.. a 
citation will be presented by the co-chair- 
National 


December 27 to Chief Justice Charles 


men ot the Conference on 


Evans Hughes in recognition of the 
outstanding contributions he has made 
to the betterment of human relations 
in the United States. Local committees 
will be asked to make use of this citation 
Brotherhood 


during Week in paying 


honor to the Chief Justice. 


Turn to page 50) 
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This group of children are very grateful to the Kiwanis Club of Longview, Texas, for supplying milk each 


school day during the year. Left to right, rear: 


A. B. Owen, principal of school; Harry E. Geisler 


president of Longview club; W. L. Goodson, chairman of Under-Privileged Child Committee, Harry Hyams, 
vice president of club; and Harold C. Johnson, past president. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 
DEFENSE MINDED 

With the avowed purpose of codper- 
ating to the fullest extent with the na- 
tional defense program of the United 
States Army, 
directors of the Salt Lake club con- 
ducted their monthly meeting at the Salt 
Lake Municipal Airport. 

Under the direction of President Jess 
J. Porter and Cecil Fitch, assistant traf- 
fic manager of United Air Lines, the 


members of the board 


board members inspected the airport 
facilities to learn what they as a civic 
organization could do to expedite the 


national defense program. 


HARLAN, IOWA, 
ENTERTAINS TEACHERS 

The Harlan club had as guests the 
members of Harlan school faculty and 
their wives and the school board mem- 
bers and their wives at their weekly 
meeting. Kiwanian Carl V. Bisgard was 
in charge of the meeting and entertain- 
ment program and introduced Dr. Pal- 
mer Findlay of Omaha who gave a 
most interesting talk on the Scandinav- 
ian countries, and showed films of pic- 


tures taken while traveling through 


Denmark, Norway and Sweden. Super- 


intendent of Schools Joseph L. Gettys, 
introduced the members of faculty and 
school board. 

There was a guessing contest as to 
the total membership in the Iowa State 
Teachers Association, honors going to 
Gertrude Hass with a guess of 21,039, 
the correct number being 21,495. 

Kiwanian W. B. Brown, 


[owa, was present at the meeting. 


Creston, 








ON BEHALF OF YOUTH 
AT EAST LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

The East Los Angeles club presented 
one of the finest programs in the inter- 
est of youth at the Junior Breakfast 
Club on October 13. The breakfast, at 
which more than 200 young people of 
the community were present, was ar- 
ranged by Hal Blaisure, chairman of 
the Public Affairs Committee and Past 
President Roy Robertson. 

Among those present were represen- 
tatives and leaders of the community 
and service clubs and their wives and 
friends; young people who are seniors 
in the high schools; members and 
friends of the Junior Breakfast Club; 
Y.M.C.A.; district churches; the Little 
Symphony Hour; Junior Key Club and 
young people from various other youth 
organizations. 

Hollis R. Thompson, vice president of 
the American Air Lines, was the main 
speaker. He spoke on the opportunities 
of youth in America, and gave a fine 


inspirational talk on Americanism. 


KIWANIS 
CLUE 


Testimonial dinner given Lieutenant Governor Frank Clark, Division Vill, New York District, at Flushing, 


New York. 


Standing, left to right: Lieutenant Governor Edmund J. Davis; International Trustee Franklin 


C. Haven; Lieutenant Governor Frank Clark, honored quest; Toastmaster Nicholas M. Pette; District Gov- 
ernor William C, Godsen; District Secretary Timothy W. Tinsley; President James Lee, Flushing club; Field 
Service Representative Ernest L. Lucas. 








EDUCATOR HONORED 
AT GALVESTON, TEX. 


ributes were heaped upon W. A. 
é former principal of Ball High 
. l ore than 300 ex-students 
end f the veteran educator 
ere t 1 m. 

peakers extolled him for his fine 
nfluence on the lives of thousands of 
e gone forth from the in- 
t r i¢ erved for more than 
oye d declared that this influ- 
ence would be an inspiration to all to go 
are hehting for the principles of 
t and democracy and working for 

the development ot education 
ihe dinner wa pon ored by the Gal- 
ton club as a testimonial of apprecia 
the bovs and girls whom he 


t throughout the vears and as an 


‘ ( of friendship on the part of 
‘ t whom he has been associ 
ited du early half a century of 
r ‘ n Galve ton 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM 
FOR HALIFAX, N. 8S. 
The Halifax club, 


upon learning that 


Concerts Party Division of the Cit 

\\ ( ce ( mittee were in 

er f another public address 

er ely came to the rescue. 

le model was pure! ased by the 

1 of attending one con 

( eek and providing the serv 
ce Cl witl retreshment at the close 
een resumed atter the sum 


SELF-RELIANCE 
PAYS AT ELGIN, ILL. 
In the spring of 1940, the 


Work Committee of the Elgin club 


> : 
Boys al 
Girl 


decided to turn the tables on their sum- 
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When Governor-elect Harry Himmel, returned from the Illinois-Eastern lowa District Convention, to his 


own club, Englewood, Chicago, he received a real 


“home folks'’ welcome. 


Left to right: Mrs. Raymond 


S. Blunt; International Trustee Daniel S. Wentworth; Lieutenant Governor-elect Raymond M. McPherron; 
Governor-elect Himmel; Mrs. Himmel; Past Governor Blunt; Past President Ray Crist; President O. Sheldon 
Van Zant. 


mer work campaign for boys and girls. 
Instead of the usual drive to find jobs 
for boys and girls during vacation, the 
boys and girls had to create their own. 
Che committee, consisting of S. C. Mil- 


ler, chairman; Charles A. Lindquist, A. 


test, with 167 of them finishing. All en- 
trants were below sixteen years of age. 
The entrants did housework, berry pick- 
ing, cutting lawns, trimmed hedges, 
hauled ashes, assisted on a paper route, 


collected rags, papers, bottles, watered 





Beginning of trip of 40 boys and girls of County Children's Home on an all day outing to Brookfield, 
Illinois, Zoo, which was sponsored by the Danville, Illinois, club. 


L. Huges, Francis 
Henry G. 


Voight held a “Create 


Towner, A. J. Hig 
Brinkman and B. J. 
Your Own Job 


gins, 


Contest.” 


The public schools were circularized 
> 


and 279 boys and girls entered the con- 








The Pacific-Northwest District training school and district board of trustees' meeting was held in 


Chehalis, Washington, with these Kiwanians attending. Back row, 


left to right: Lieutenant Governor- 


elect Clarke; International Trustee McCuish; Lieutenant Governors Hamilton, Briggs, Bruno, Cook, Gov- 
ernor Godfrey, Lieutenant Governors Droz, West and Parkinson, Past Governors Gengelbach and Law- 
rence. Center row, left to right: Lieutenant Governors-elect Cramblitt, Glenn, Weaver, Layton, Governor- 


elect Cory, Lieutenant Governors-elect Duncan, Richey, Walker and Hitchcock. 


Front row, left to right: 


Past Governors Neal and Emerson; District Secretary Jones; Past Governor Griffith; Chairman Robertson, 
District Finance Committee. 


lawns, washed porches and took care of 
the neighbor’s dogs, raised ducks, chick- 
ens, bantams and pheasants, etc. 


The total summer earnings for the 
entire group were $2,502.25 


At the end of the summer suitable 


honor was given to the four boys and 
committee con 
| 


most original and 


three girls whom the 


sidered as the enet 


getic in creating their own jobs. 


BOYS WORK FIRST 
AT UNIONTOWN, PA. 
The Uniontown club for six years de- 
voted a major part of its time to the 
aiding of unfortunate boys, many of 
whom have no parents and some who 


} 1 


have been parol ] 


ed from the local 
courts. 

The club organized a K-Y Boys club 
of 62 boys and have secured the privi- 
YAEL A, 


the lads by paying $5.00 a year. 


lege ot the membership for 


During the summer months the head 


1 


of the Boy Scouts has full charge and 


gives them a great opportunity for 


hikes and other outdoor sports. \ course 
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Governor Fred Mitchell (left) and 103 Kiwanians from the New England District js the 
were greeted at the station by President J. P. Harrison, Montreal, Quebec 


The 


show ed 


count 
that the 
brood raised had 
done exceptional- 
ly well and that 
90% of the chicks 
shipped had sur 
vived the early 
stages of maturity 
and are now 
healthy pheasants, 
weighing prob 
ably a little more 
than one pound 
each. Out of the 
shipment of 220 
chicks, 198 


vived and 


sur- 
were 
released. 

This flock from 
the York brooder 
12th flock 


to be released in 


(right), and large delegation on recent goodwill tour. 


in nature study is part of their summer 
routine. 

A huge Christmas dinner is held each 
year with the club members attending. 
Entertainment is provided and a gift is 
presented to each boy. 

The club accepts boys from seven to 
nineteen and when they become of age 


positions are secured for them. 


YORK, NEB., 

CONSERVATION PROJECT 
Nearly 200 young pheasants took to 

their wings at the Lloyd Morgan farm 

on the state west ot 


game preserve 


York recently when they were banded 
P. Vance in charge 


Nebraska 


game forestation and parks commission. 


and set free by L. 


of bird propagation for the 


When the birds were freed from their 
pens they took a look at their surround- 
ings and then sailed into the air for 
short flights about the farm vard. It was 
the first 


and many of them were decidedly puz- 


freedom the birds had known 


zled. 

Unaccustomed to long flights within 
the enclosed pens, the birds flew but 
short distances equal to the length of 
the pens and then settled into the grass 
and weeds. Some of them appeared re- 


luctant to leave the only home _ they 


have known and alighted on the wire 
mesh cover of the pens. 

Members of the York club who were 
instrumental in inducing the game, for- 
estation and parks commission to locate 
a brooder on the York game preserve. 
joined in counting the birds and placing 


a band on one leg of each as they were 


released. 


Nebraska so tar 
this season. All birds are released on 
closed to 


that 


game preserves which are 


hunting throughout the year so 
birds will have a sanctuary for refuge 


and a protected place to nest. 


ROANOKE, 
PROVIDES 


VA,, 

CAMP 
Meeting a longfelt need of its city 
and community the Roanoke, Virginia, 
club bought for the joint use of the 


YW A ek 


of 225 acres and launched a program tor 


and Girl Scouts a camp site 


building of an adequate and modern 


camp. The property will be held by a 
board ot trustees composed of two Ki- 
wanians, two representatives of the 


Y.W.C.A., two of the 


six to select three others. 


Girl Scouts, the 


The property, for which the club paid 


$2800, is located 20 miles from Roanoke 








3! 










stream and 
State Health 


feature 


with a pure mountain 
springs approved by the 
Department and every natural 
for an ideal camp. Adequate buildings 
will be ready to accommodate a mini- 
mum of 60 girls at the beginning of the 


next camping season. 


A GOOD JOB 
AT JOLIET, ILL. 


The Joliet club recently approved a 


donation of $200 to the Metropolitan 


Community Center, an organization to 


improve conditions in the negro resi- 


dential section of the city. Che Cente 
sponsors a negro Girl Scout Troop. 
The club gave $50 for new equipment 
for the deaf oral reom at one of the cit 
schools and continued the junior college 
toward 


he city 


scholarship and substantial aid 


the construction of a lodge for t 


Girl Scout organization. 

GUESTS FROM MANY LANDS 

AT CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO 
The 


their 


Cleveland Heights club had as 


guests 


18 children who recently 


came to the United States as a result 


ot conditions in their home countries. 
Six of these children came from Eng- 
land, two from Sweden, one from Ger- 
many, two from Czecho-Slovakia, one 
from Poland, two from Austria, one 
from Japan, one from China and one 
from Holland. 


T he 


singing of 


program was opened by the 


“America” and “God Bless 
America” by the Boys Glee club of the 
igh school. 

fach of these boys and girls was 
introduced, telling the name of his coun- 
try, age and school now attending. 
Greetings and welcome into the com- 
munity and schools were given by Ki- 


wanian Thoburn Davis. 


(Turn to page 34) 











Group of underprivileged children at picnic given for them by the Sumter, South Carolina, club. 
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HE International Council is composed of the International 
Board of Trustees, Past International Presidents and the 


District Governors-elect. By invitation, there are present 


at meetings of the members of the International Council the chair 
CO i NCIL men of the Standing and Special International Committees. The 
Council meets twice a year, early in November in Chicago, and 


on the Monday afternoon which is the opening day of the business 





sessions of the International Convention. The latter meeting is 


held in the city wherein is held the Convention. 
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Yat J P Neal C a e 
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snd, Committee on Underprivileaed Child: Alloys F. Branton, Com- Kimba Assistant Secretary, General Office: and James H. Lake, 
ttee on Inter-Club Relations; Guy H. Vande B rt, Special Corn Re ° ent, General Office 








te the membe pent one hour 
t th the ldre who ranged 
e trom ¢ t to teen, 
VANCOUVER, WASH., 
TO THE FRONT! 
e Vancouver club has long sup- 


ribution to 


( | ) ka ear ap- 
{) (uM t t tthe of 

lhe ne to pro- 

t ed qaing an an- 

1 been 

{ du gy ti past tew years 

the finance have increased to the 
point where the club has been able to 
ipplement the milk program with a 
er camp. I wenty-seven boys were 

taken to the Montavilla Kiwanis Camp 


\lt. Hood for two weeks this past 
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Imagine going to a camp like this one which the Vancouver, Washington, club had for underprivileged 


children. 


was started about three years ago by 


Kiwanian Al Huntsman, police chief. It 


is a meeting place for youths, who 


would otherwise be on the street. 





Some of the members of the Boys Club sponsored by the Santa Cruz, California, club. 
in the center are: left to right, Chief of Police Al. 


Kiwanians shown 


Huntsman; President Len Rausch, and Secretary 


Ora Fisher. 


summer. In addition they sent eight un- 
derprivileged girls to a Campfire Girls 


Camp. 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIF., 
SPONSORS BOYS CLUB 
Che club sponsors a Bevs Club which 


over 200 members and 


There is a variety of games plaved, 


also wood working tools and machinery 
where the boys are taught woodcraft. 
Since the establishment of this club, 
juvenile delinquency has dropped 85% 
The club assists in the financing of this 
project and Kiwanian Huntsman is ac 


tive in its management. 





Inter-club dinner, Division |, sponsored by Bronx, New York, in honor of Lieutenant Governor Edmund J. 
Davis. 


Majestic pines formed the background. 


IT’S FARMER’S NIGHT 
AT ST. THOMAS, ONT. 
Broadening in scope annually and be- 
coming more and more the principal ag- 
the 1940 
Kiwanis-sponsored Farmers Night held 
hall at Port 
topped all previous farmer nights with 


ricultural event of its kind, 


in the dining Stanley, 


a number of record breaking features. 
Regularly attracting around 500 farm- 
ers from throughout the country, Farm- 
ers Night this 
1000. With 
Match being 


attendance was 
the 


held a 


year 


International Plowing 


few miles south of 


St. Thomas, Farmers Night was ar- 


] 
ranged as a 


special event to the com- 


petitors who plowed during the first day 


at the match. 
The pavilion interior was decorated 
with Union Jacks and streamers of red, 


white and blue and the tables were 


colorfully adorned with banners and 


Hags. 


the 


_ 


pples on the tables were gifts 


of Wilson H. Mills, M.P.. 
wanians R. D. F 
W. Meek. The 
by the Weste 


d by the St. Thon 


and of Ki 
Mervin 
banquet 
Lim 


las City Dairy. 


and 


Ferguson 
cheese for the 
was donated rn Dairy 


ited at 


Henry Swain and Sons of Eagle do- 


nated the celery. Attractive souvenir 


programs, appropriately carrying a 
front 


W. Sutherland 


plowing scene on the cover, were 


the gift of Kiwanian F. 


1 — } oe . no} 
and souvenir ash trays, one tor each 
person, were donated by St. Thomas 
Metal Signs, Limited. The ash trays 


were given to the guests present by the 


manager of the Kiwanian James 


T. Stewart 


Chairman Tom Keith of the Agri- 
culture Committee opened the after- 
dinner program and introduced Presi 


\lton A, 


the tarmers. 


dent Housley, who welcomed 
The Night was 


first established twelve years ago on the 


Farmers 


suggestion of Kiwanian Keith. 
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CHOICER CHICKS 
FOR BELLEVILLE, ONT. 

The Agriculture Committee of the 
Belleville club, headed by Charlie Tripp, 
is very proud of their poultry project. 

Last May 
chicks were distributed in flocks of 25 


1500 pure-bred day old 


each to 60 country school boys and girls. 
In addition to the chicks each partici- 
pant received a drinking fountain and 
25 Ibs. starter mash, with instructions 
how to feed and care for his little flock, 
all of the 


children. 


which involved no cost to 


and each 
school had ten participants. During the 
the 
Agriculture Committee had a school to 


There were six schools 


summer months each member of 
look after and keep personally contact- 
ed. 

On October 22 


of the finest chicken banquets in years 


the club enjoyed one 


at Cannifton, a few miles from the city 








The lieutenant governors’ training school and district board of trustees’ meeting of the Carolinas District 


held in Rock Hill, South Carolina. Front row 


left to 


right: Lieutenant Governor-elect Tuttle; Past 


Governor Haltiwanger; Lieutenant Governor-elect Erwin; Governor-elect Furr; Lieutenant Governor-elect 


Jones; Governor Armstrong; Past Governor Crews. 
Crow, 


Finance Committee; Lieutenant Governors-elect 


Lieutenant Governor-elect Shuford; 


Plaines boys, including underprivileged 
students at St. Mary’s Training School 
and inmates of the Croatian Home. 
They designed and built their cars 
and later raced them. They qualified for 


a contest at Akron, Ohio, where a four- 





( \ oh, 
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These Kiwanians were present at the lieutenant governors’ training school of the Michigan District at 
Standing, left to right: Lieutenant Governors-elect Van Antwerp, Heathcote, Bauer, Mayotte, 
Seated, left to right: District Secretary Clement, Inter- 
national Trustee Dean, District Governor-elect Parrish, Governor Reed, Immediate Past Governor Knudsen 


Jackson. 
Jorgensen, Crippen, Heaney, Friesema, Perry. 


in one of the districts where many of the 
chickens were raised. The club played 
host to the 


ers, who so ably carried out the poultry 


60 children and their teach- 


project. 

Honors were given to the school with 
the best all round showing. In addition 
honors were given pupils of each school 
and special honors to the youngest and 
oldest taking part. 

Members of each school contributed to 
that The 


duets, guitar and piano selections, were 


the program followed. solos, 

quite pleasing and showed the splendid 

instruction given by the teachers of the 

various schools. 

DES PLAINES, ILL., 

ENJOYS SOAP BOX DERBY 
The 


satisfaction 


Des Plaines club derived a lot of 
from cooperation recently 
with a local newspaper and an automo- 
bile distributor in sponsoring a Soap 
Box Derby. The project provided many 
hours of pleasure for a number of Des 


year scholarship was offered in any col- 
lege or university that the boy might 
choose when he completes high school. 

The derby was preceded by a parade 
of all the cars together with the band 
from St. Mary’s Training School and 
various groups. 

Each boy, when ready to race, was 


given a sweater and a helmet to wear, 





Back row, left to right: Chairman Jenkins, District 
Saunders, Cathell, District Secretary Hennig; 
International Trustee Barker. 


the sweater remaining his property even 
though he did not win. Each boy was 
covered by insurance against accident. 
The Boy Scouts of Des Plaines had a 
first-aid tent set up to take care of any 
work of that nature needed. 
Twenty-eight boys competed and the 
derby drew a crowd of more than 1500. 
feet of 


taken of this first annual event 


movies 


and the 


Five hundred were 


club is having the films edited and titled 


so that they can be presented to clubs 


throughout the district. 


HASTINGS, NEB., 
PURCHASES IRON LUNG 

The Kiwanis Club of Hastings led a 
drive recently to purchase an iron lung. 


This project marked the launching of a 


worthy enterprise at a timely moment, 


there being two cases of infantile pa- 
ralysis under quarantine in the city. 
\dams County Med- 


civic organizations 


Endorsed by the 
ical Society, other 
and persons consulted before the formal 
announcement, the drive opened with 
contributions totaling $546.05. 

Goal of the drive was $1400, the ap 
proximate purchase price of the me 


chanical respirator. Members of the 


committee were Charles Mousel, chair- 
man of the Iron Lung Committee and 


Kiwanians R. R. Damerell, E. J. Latta, 








The California-Nevada District held a training school for club officers at Los Angeles, California, at 


which time this photograph was taken. 
Fitzpatrick and Harmon; Governor Tope; 


Secretary Kistemann; Lieutenant Governors-elect O'Leary and Trainor. 


Front row, 
Governor-elect Schaper; 


Lieutenant Governors-elect Brown, 
International Trustee Rice; District 
Standing, left to right: Lieutenant 


left to right: 


Governors-elect Standeford, Allen, Stevens, McCorkle, Wilson, Metteer, Lewis, Fisher and Sopp. 








At the ceiebration on the occasion of the |8th anniversary of the Kiwanis Club Children's Activity Center 


of Douglas, Georgia. 


Ray lacobsen, O. A. Koel- 
ind W e 


Che iron lung was 


Riley, A. J. 


ling Howland 


turned over to the 


] 
i 


city and county officials and is stationed 


at the fire station where it will be read- 


ily available for emergency cases. 
Endorsing the mercy mission, the 

local paper cooperated in the drive 

Daily through its columns the Tribune 


accounts on the progress of 


published 
the drive and it also published the names 


of contributors. 


GOOD BOYS-GOOGD MEN SAYS 
NORTH FORT WORTH, TEX. 

In 1935, through the initiative of a 
Kiwanis Club of 


group of women, the 


North Fort Worth organized a_ boys 
club under the name Fort Worth Boys 
Club. 

The work started with an enrollment 
of 205 boys and it was not long until 


the number of boys increased to such an 
to obtain 


extent that it was necessary 
larger quarters if the work was to be 
carried on successtully 

This need was met by the erection of 


a building through the co-sponsorship 


of the Fort Worth Boys Club Council, 
North Fort Worth Boys Club Council 
and the North Fort Worth Kiwanis 
club 


Many business firms and individuals 
helped materially with donations of cash 
and materials, the various labor crafts 
gave very liberally of their services and 
Methodist fur- 


nished the gymnasium which served as 


the Boulevard Church 


the home of the club for one and one 
half years. The club obtained a larger 
part of the money for this building 


through three soft ball games with the 
Fort Worth Kiwanis Club. The present 
enrollment is 1300 boys, which is about 
all that can be handled. 

The Fort Worth Boys Club building 
was completed in September, 1937, at an 
$26,000. It is 


equipped with a gymnasium, workshop, 


approximate cost of 


library, game room, kitchen and shower 


room. It is operated by a directorate 





composed of three members each from 
the North Fort Worth 
and Fort Worth Boy s Club Council. 


Kiwanis club 


AMERICUS, GA., 
VISITS FACTORY 
Ninety-five men, comprising the Ki 
wanis, Americus and Rotary clubs, were 
entertained at a dinner at the factory of 
the Dayton Veneer and Lumber Mills 
and taken on a tour through the plant, 
as the company marked the fifth anni- 
versary of its location in Americus. 
Long tables were laid in a large stor- 
age room at the plant where a chicken 
dinner was served. The plates on which 
the food was served were metal rimmed 


basket covers manufactured by the Day- 
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which was dedicated recently by the Hot Springs, 
South Dakota, club. 


ton Company and the tablecloth was an 


attractive basket weave of red, green 
and white veneer. 
There were various kinds of fruits 


and vegetables on each table emphasiz- 
the kinds of 
which the company manufactures con- 


ing many products for 
tainers. 
In a short talk, W. E. 


dent of the firm, said his company had 


Morgan, presi- 


manufactured 21,000,000 containers dur- 
ing its five years of operation. 

The various processes followed in the 
manufacture of baskets, hampers and 
crates were viewed by the visitors as 
they were conducted on tours through 
the factory by Kiwanian Wallace Hag- 
gard, a member of the firm. 











The Kiwanis Club of North Fort Worth, Texas, sponsors a boys club. 


The club building is shown (cen- 


ter) with some views of the boys. 
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APPLETON STREAMLINES ITS SETTING 


HE Kiwanis Club of Appleton, 

Wisconsin, at the beginning of 

this with a 
streamlined setting. 


year started out 
The attendance curve board and the 
self-explanatory. 
The tags bearing the numbers on the 


Kiwanis roster are 
roster are regular price tags or discs 
with the number stamped on and these 
are hung on a small brass hook back of 
each name. The names are printed on 
cardboard, which can be slipped into the 
slots. The curve board is black on white, 
using red buttons and a green ribbon. 
This makes a rather attractive contrast 
which is easy to read. 

Back of the three men shown in the 
picture is a post of cedar painted white, 
carried by a heavy metal base which 
stands on the floor and provides sockets 


for the two flags. The flags themselves 
are six by four, set on seven and one- 
half foot flag staffs. Mounted on top of 
the post is a hollow masonite drum ap- 
proximately eight inches in depth. This 
is painted blue on the outside with Ki- 
wanis International lettered in white. 
The inside is painted white. In the fore- 
ground is a plywood “K” painted dark 
blue with slots running lengthwise in 
the strips forming the letter. Back of 
each of these slots has been placed a 
blue fluorescent lamp of proper length. 
Prior to each meeting the connection 
establishes a uniformly blue field back 


of the “K” 


illuminated 


in the drum and also the blue 


fluorescent tubes show 
through the slots of the letter. The col 
oring from fluorescent lamps is very 
rich and pure and consequently the illu- 
minated “K” makes a very attractive 
background. 


On the table, at the place where the 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 
AT JAMAICA, N.Y. 
The Jamaica club sponsored an annual 
Thanksgiving Service, in 
Protestant 


Community 
Catholic, Jew 
participated. The held 
November 21 at the First Presbyterian 
Church under the direction of the Spirit- 
ual Aims Committee of the club, headed 
by Rabbi William S. Malev, chairman. 

Kiwanian Malev welcomed the gath- 


which and 


services were 


ering and gave the invocation; the 
benediction was given by the Rev. 


Phillip A. 


Dillon and the singing was 





Left to right: Charles P. Swanson, secretary of Appleton club, Paul V¥. Cary, Appleton lawyer, who gave 
the Independence Day address, and W. E. Schubert, president of club. 


president usually sits, and next to the 
bell and gavel will be found a rather 
curious looking box which in shape re- 
sembles an upright piano but without 
any base. In the upright of this minia 


ture piano are three glass discs, one set 


of three facing the audience and the 
other set of three facing the speaker 
and the president. The first of these 


the second amber, and 
On 


electric 


dises is 


the 


green, 
third 


there is an 


red. the keyboard part 


clock which is in 


sight of the president and the speaker 


at all times. Inside of the box is a 
timing device with certain relays at- 
tached which can be set for any pre 
determined number of minutes and 


when these minutes have elapsed there 
will be a change in the lights in much 
the 


corners 


same manner as there is at street 
when the traffic lights change 
from green to amber and finally to red. 
It is the custom of the Appleton club 
to open its meeting at 12:05 p.m. and 


to close at 1:30 p.m. Therefore the time 


accompanied by the band of the local 


chapter of the Salvation Army under 
the leadership of Kiwanian Henry Berk- 
haudt. 

The purpose of the movement was to 
stress the importance of national unifi- 
cation as the weapon with which to de- 


feat the forces of dictatorship. 


French Lick, Ind.—Sponsoring an- 
Fall 
a real event for the whole county and 


nual Farmers’ Festival. This is 


reaches more than 10,000 people every 
year. 


cle ck is 


green light will show continuously until 


set in such a manner that the 
twenty-five minutes after one, at which 
time the amber light will come on. This 
amber light is a warning to the speaket 
or to the entertainer that he must com- 
plete his talk or program 
After the 
burned five minutes with the green light, 


within five 


minutes. amber light has 


both of these £0 out and the red light 
comes on, indicating that the time is up. 
It is interesting to note that thus far 


this year we have not yet found a 


speaker who dared ignore the warning 
five or six occasions it 
that the 1:30 mark 


ignored entirely if 


and on at least 


was very evident 


would have been 


there had been no amber light. There is 
that the 


evidence to indicate 


the 


sufficient 
little 
potent in closing meetings on time than 


device on table is far more 
is the nervousness of a president when 
} :30 arrives and he begins to fidget with 
his watch and gavel in an effort to indi- 


cate to the speaker that his time is up. 


Contributed 


Westminster, Md. — 
$50 toward the establishment and op- 
eration of Camp Misty Mount located 
near Thurmond, Maryland. The camp 
is operated for underprivileged chil- 
dren. In coodperation with the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, have provided milk 
for four children, physical examina- 
tions and clothing. 

New Bern, N.C.—Sponsoring re- 
habilitation of boys who return to the 
county from Training School for de- 
linquent boys. 
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contained acts Mrs Will Rogers with the cutting ot 
from such old the birthday cake. Fred Cook, City 
friends of Will’s Councilman and president of the Be 
is Elsie Janis, erly Hills club, opened the meeting an 
Willie Collier, introduced the master of ceremonies, | 
Leo Carrillo and Stoltz, a former lieutenant governor of 
Kiwanian Frank F. Merriam, former Governor of the State of California. Mrs. many other out ‘ao California-Nevada District an 
Will Rogers and her son Bill cut birthday cake at the Will Rogers Memorial ¥ a _ ae 
Birthday Dinner. standing stars ol wideiv KNOWN along NAiwanians iS 
tage and screen. humorist. Ed. then conducted the tw: 
[! WAS the kind of a party Will Phil Harris and his band and the hour program. One hour's broadcast a1 
Rogers would have loved: not unlike Aaron Gonzoles South American Ot radio transcriptions of the program were 
y which he helped make merry chestra furnished music through tl de 
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ppointed and ce January, 1924, when 


the nursery chool ot Rainbow Hospital 


was opened under Kiwanis auspices, the 





BEVERLY HILLS HONORS 
WILL ROGERS 


for Kiwanians, evening and the Glendale Kiwanis Sing 
and so the Bever- ers, under the direction of Joseph Kleit 


ly Hills Kiwanis were roundly applauded. Reverend ] 


that great Amer- club, an old personal friend of Will's 


10" ? hirthd- ‘ 1 . 11 
icans birthday at spoke seriously, and humorously as wel 


t i i 
a dinner party of his personal contacts with the great 
hic arlan | “1 1 . ° °e e 
which packed the phi osopher during his lifetime, and 
main dining room Honorable Frank F. Merriam, former 
. the Reverly © Be ae 
or the severly (Governor ot the State of Calitornia, at 
Hills Hotel 1 Kiwanian of long standing, gave a 


[he program briet but interesting talk, and assisted 


ee e @ 
VEARS FOR CLEVELAND 











club has helped underprivileged children. was International Trustee Ben Dea 
It also sponsors a Boy Scout Troop for Grand Rapids, Michigan, whose subject 
the youth of Cleveland and has devel- was, “For Such a Time as This.” Dis 
yped a group of activities for patients at trict Governor Donald E. Mumford 
Sunny Acres These and manv other’ Bellefontaine. Ohio, and Mrs. Mumford 
objectives accomplished, the club cele- were among the distinguished guests 
brated its birthday on Oct. 17, 1940, tl Congra tory telegrams were 

day being the nearest regular club meet- ceived from  [nternational Prustec 
ng. Special honor was shown the six- Chat B. Holman, West End, St. 
teen charter members, fifteen of whom Louis, Missouri; President J. Gordo 
were present, who have maintained con- Henges and Kiwanian Harry Coopland., 
tinuous membership in the club during St. Louis, Missouri. 

its 25 years of existence; and also to the The University Circle club made it at 


22 past presidents of the club, sixteen of inter-club meeting with 29 of their met 
whom were able to attend bers attending. Each lady was presente 


The main speaker for the occasion with arose from Kiwanian Al Albrecht 





Kiwanis Club of Cleveland, Ohio, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary recently. Charter members and past presidents were present. 


club celebrated Whitcomb Brougher of the Glendale 
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BACK TO COLLEGE 
FOR LAKELAND, FLA. 

The members of the Lakeland club 
were guests of the Florida Southern 
College at a luncheon in the student 
activity building and heard an address 
by Bishop Edgar Blake of the Meth- 
odist Church. They inspected the chapel 
under construction, which was designed 
by Frank Lloyd Wright. 

Dr. Ludd M. Spivey, president of the 
college, and a group of coeds escorted 
the Kiwanians on their visit through 
the chapel. 


OPERA COMES TO 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 

The Charleston club sponsored a New 
York Opera Company’s presentation of 
“The Barber of Seville” for the benefit 
of its Underprivileged Child Work. A 
profit of $1300 was realized. Three 
thousand music lovers were thrilled by 
the opera stars. 

On the back of the program which 
was distributed at the opera, the club 
presented the underprivileged child ob- 
jective and told of its work, which con- 


bed at a 


sisted mainly in maintaining a 
local hospital on a yearly basis and sup- 
plying surgical work for cases uncov- 
ered by the school nurses from homes 
where funds were not available. About 
300 operations have been performed 


since this work started three vears ago. 


The company included five Metropol- 


itan opera stars—Hilde Reggiani, Geor- 
gia Graves, Armand Toktyan, John 


Gurney and Ponpilio Malatesta. Carlos 
Ramirez, a leading South American 
baritone, was also in the cast as well as 
Brooks Dunbar and Earl Wrightson. 


HOUSTON, TEX.,. 
SENDS GIRL TO CAMP 

Long interesting itself in the welfare 
and advancement of American youth, 
the Houston club ‘has made another 
contribution to future America by send- 
ing Miss Allaire Bienhorn of Houston, 
to the American Youth Foundation 
Leadership Training Camp at Shelby, 
Michigan. The scholarship offered by 
W. H. Danforth of St. Louis, Missouri, 
was won by Miss Bienhorn, and the 
club furnished transportation and _ inci- 
dental expenses of the trip. The purpose 
of this camp is to train American young 
people with unusual Jeadership qualities. 

The club, through its Agriculture 
Committee, has worked with the 4-H 
Club girls for a number of years, spon- 
soring scholarships and otherwise codép- 


erating with the girls. Each year the 


39 


outstanding 4-H girl is honored with a 
special luncheon and the program is 
turned over to the 4-H girls of the 
county. The committee furnishes the 
speakers, who give talks on various top- 
ics of interest. As an inducement to 
continue 4-H work, the club gives each 
girl who has completed her course a 


silver 4-H pin. 


FOOTBALLERS ENTERTAINED 
AT OLNEY, ILL. 

Members of the 1940 high school 
football team were guests of honor at 
a banquet recently as the Kiwanis and 
Rotary clubs donated them an evening 


of excellent and educational entertain- 





ment. 


President Marion E. Brock, Houston, Texas, present- 
; - ing check to 4-H Club girl for scholarship trip to 
school, was introduced by Kiwanian A. American Youth Foundation Leadership Training 


E. Butterfield, who acted as toastmaster, Camp. 


W.R. McIntosh, principal of the high 


and he gave a talk commending both 
clubs highly for their interest in the ard, chairman, arranged for the trans 
boys and the cooperation shown the Portation ol 40 F.F.A. boys tor a trip 


high school by the civic clubs and busi- to the experimental station. 


ness men of the citv. The Committee on Boys and Girls 
Kiwanian Butterfield introduced the Work, under the leadership of Kenneth 
principal speaker of the evening, Mar- sall, aided in advertising and conduct 
shall Wells, a former All-American img the annual church Loyalty Day 
tackle and head coach at Millikin Uni- service. The committee also assisted in 
versity. Coach Wells included a few @dvertising the concert of the U. 5S. 
of his gridiron experiences and his sub Navy Band. 
ject on football was excellently por The Public Affairs Committee, headed 
traved to the guests and members. by Kiwanian Andrew H._ Boswell, 


Following the talk the high school served on the committee for American- 


showed a moving picture “Champions 1sm Day and assisted in arranging a 
of the Gridiron,” produced by the Na- float for the parade; also ordered flags 
tional Professional Football League. for all rooms in the city schools, which 
The picture gave every detail of the will be presented by the committee. 

nethods of football, the duties of each Che Underprivileged Child Commit- 


player, the running of all types of plays tee, headed by J. C. Hardwick, assisted 


in slow motion and showed many of the 1™ paying tl 


outstanding pro stars in the nation to- to the day nursery and distributed books 


le transportation of children 


day. and clothing to a number of welfare 


cases in the schools. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM 


GREENWOOD, MISS. Athens, Tex.—Raised $900 to pur- 

The Agriculture Committee of the chase uniforms for high school band; 
Kiwanis Club of Greenwood, under the used $488 in underprivileged child 
leadership of Kiwanian Nolan F. How- work. 





Kiwanians who attended Indiana-Michigan Day at South Bend, Indiana. Standing, left to right: Lieutenant 

Governor-elect Espich, Indiana; Governor-elect Ruckman, Indiana; International Trustee Dean, Grand 

Rapids; Governor-elect Parrish, Michigan; Lieutenant Governor-elect Heathcote, Michigan; Chairman 

Fritz, Inter-Club Relations Committee, Michigan. Seated, left to right: Mayor |. Pavey, South Bend; 

Secretary, Nathaniel Leverone, Chicago Crime Commission; Lieutenant Governor Hurwich, Indiana; Pres- 
ident Kropf, South Bend; Governor Reed, Michigan. 
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BETTER BEEF AND DAIRY events; others with post- 
CATTLE AT HUNTSVILLE, ALA. cards and greeting cards. 
Jeginning an aggressive and helpful Pressed flowers filled a 
program of livestock and farm improve- few books. As might be 
ment, the members of the Huntsville expected in a seaport, there 
club agreed upon a program of assisting were some well-arranged 
the 4-H Club boys in the purchase of shell collections, fossils, 
calf club heifers. Club members fur- and rock specimens. 
nished cars for fifteen 4-H Club boys to The cross from the first 
make a trip to the neighboring State of German aeroplane to be 
lennessee to inspect and purchase pure- shot down in the present 
hlooded heifers war was an unusual entry. 
Chis project is supervised by Kiwan- A box of plasticine soldiers 
ian G. S. Pruitt, assistant county farm also suggested the war in- 
agent. Purchase was financed through fluence. 
the club. Kiwanian Pruitt’s purpose in Young cabinet makers 


er , 
assisting the boys is to provide them produced a sled, PeTiSCOPe fight: former 


with a project that is expected to be and some minute model Mrs. Henderson; 
Knudson, Albert Lea, Minnesota; Governor Hugh Caldwell, Caldwell, 
Idaho; Mrs. Caldwell; Kiwanian William Talley and Mrs. Talley, Nam- 


profitable and worth-while and one in houses, but aeroplanes had 

which home-grown feed may be used.  peen more popular with 
} ° ome . Tre “ ( *.poT) ] { ¢ _— 

The projects are also designed to put a the young model makers. The planes 


better grade ef beef cattle on the market . 
small-sized 


were made and ranged fron 
ind to improve the grade of dairy cattle  ejastic powered models to much larger 
+» the county. The hovs ni: nte 

in the county. The boys plan to enter ones with a powerful gas engine. 


their calves in a Fat Calf Show to be One of the girls had 





Conventioners at top of ski lift on Mount Baldy, Idaho, on occasion 
of Utah-Idaho District Convention at Sun Valley, Idaho. Left to 
International Trustee Dave Henderson, Salt Lake City; 


Immediate Past International President Bennett O. 


pa, Idaho. 
lector. A wood sculptor showed three 
totem poles carved and painted from 
[Indian motifs. 
A model steam shovel at work on a 





held in the Spring of 1941 collected coins: another 
had a display of quaint 


souvenirs, chiefly animals 
NORTH VANCOUVER, B.C., 
BELIEVES IN A HOBBY 
The Kiwanis club of North Van 


couver held a Hobby Show for boys 


and birds, of pottery or 
wool. Two boxes filled 
with grocery samples made 


, i toy store. 
ind girls and for a pioneer movement 


A number of young art- 
it was a distinct success. The Horticul . 


tural Hall looked attractive, decorated 
he ex 


ists entered drawings and 


= designs 1n various media, 
with flowers and bunting, with t 8 
13 , pencil and crayon. One 
hibits arranged on long tables and : , z 
iis es lll display of photographs was 

lhe bovs made some extensive col- Professional in finish and 
lections of stamps, match boxes and ad- @TUstic in effect. 
vertisement labels. One collection came he club also interested 
from different cities: another from Some grown-up hobbyists 


steamship lines. Boy scouts displayed who had brought exquisite 
knots and splices. One boy had made a exhibits for display. 
relief map of England on a _ painted One table was taken up 
Union Jack. by an array of Coast In- 
Several scrap-books were filled with dian masks and totem poles from the 


newspaper clippings concerning world magnificent collection of a private col- 

















Brive Loisur ja git Beautiful eI 





To help motorists enjoy their visit to Tuscaloosa, Alabama, the Kiwanis club joined with other service 
clubs in erecting this attractive sign. 





Kiwanian J. C. Beene holding his prize cow. The promotion of good 
livestock is one of the main objectives of the Kiwanis Club of Hunts- 


ville, Alabama. 


bank of earth and gravel, gathered an 
absorbed group of small boys to watch 
it. 

Most fascinating of all were ship 
models of all periods, from a freighter 
about four feet long down to a small 
model of William the Conqueror’s ship, 
with tall figured prow and shields along 
the bulwarks and a steering sweep. 

These fine examples of adult crafts- 
manship are calculated to stimulate the 
children’s ambition and prevent them 
from being too easily satisfied with care- 
less work. 


Henderson, Tex.—The club has stu- 
dent loan fund which is helping fifteen 
students each year. 
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Kalispell, Mont.—The club put on 
its annual water carnival with about 50 
boys and girls being entered in 18 dif- 
ferent events, including comic races, 
leap-frog, water-polo, diving. Prizes, 
consisting of merchandise, ribbons and 
badges, etc., were awarded. 

Greensboro, N.C. — Cooperating 
with State Council of Churches in set- 
ting up a Prisoner Rehabilitation 
Bought 
ten Y.M.C.A. memberships for boys 
at cost of $100. 


Buffalo, N.Y.—Conducted its sixth 


series of conferences at high school. 


Committee in Greensboro. 


Seven hundred and ninety-two boys and 
girls participated. The conference cov- 


ered a field of 22 types of employment. 


Cheraw, S.C.—Club members as- 
sisted in registration for draft. 


Orleans, Ind.—The club has spon- 
sored and developed a community 
playground with night lighting. This 
project has been of outsanding service 
to the children in the daytime and the 
adults at night, because of the pro- 
gram developed by a full time recrea- 
tion director. Cooperating with the 
school on several youth programs in- 
cluding Boy Scouts, senior class rec- 
ognition, 4-H Club work, vocational 
guidance and public spelling bees. 

Mishawaka, Ind.—Secured a new 
building for the Boy Scouts at their 
reservation east of the city, paving en- 
tire cost of same; secured iron lung 
for city; responsible for much work 
among the crippled children. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—Dedicated and 
presented a new home to the Girl 
Scouts, valued at $7,000. 


Albuquerque, N.M.—The club paid 
Y.M.C.A. dues for 20 boys in order 
to keep them off the streets. 


SE BE ee BEL Nese 
NROCRR EEL 


Battle Creek, Mich—Have fur- 
nished 9000 breakfasts and lunches to 
underprivileged children. Interested 
in Boy Scout work and have furnished 
uniforms for a softball group. 


"Lubbock, Tex.—The club had its 
annual Father and Daughter Day. 
Fifty daughters were present at the 


gathering. 


Muskogee, Okla.—During the year 
the club has contributed $50 toward 


maintaining the day nursery school. 


Carmi, I]]—Sponsored annual Corn 
Day celebration enlisting the codpera- 
tion of all business houses in the com- 
munity to make it an outstanding 
event. 


North Amarillo, Tex.—Sponsored 
show tor the Will Rogers memorial. 
The sum of $450 was raised. 


Dewey, Okla.—Working with the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in pre- 
paring for the housing otf workers and 
engineers on the Hulah dam which is 
to begin in 1941. 


Huntington, Ind.—Sponsoring Citi- 
zenship Responsibility program. The 
work will culminate in a large Citizen- 
ship Induction ceremony. 


Coraopolis, Pa.—The club is helping 


the farmers develop a market. 


New Wilmington, Pa.— Developing 
Boys’ and Girls’ work through a rifle 
club. 


Scotland Neck, N.C.—Twenty-nine 


underprivileged children furnished 


glasses at cost of $121. 


Eaton Rapids, Mich.—Furnished 
hot chocolate milk to 275 children; 


sponsoring junior club. 


4) 


Denton, Tex.—The club enjoyed an 
unusual program. Young women from 
the chemistry department of the local 
college for women made cosmetics— 
shaving cream for men and vanishing 
cream for women—the men saw just 


how it was done. 


Hendersonville, N.C.—Giving as- 
sistance to high school band. Had 
meeting on Support of Churches. 


Toronto, Ont.—"K” Squadron, Le- 
gion of Frontiersmen, held a review 
when the district convention opened. 
The squadron was reviewed by Inter- 
national President Mark Smith. The 
results of the training received this 
summer are beginning to be appre- 
ciated by all members who belong to 
the squadron, and have received ofh- 
cial acceptance as part of the Toronto 
Police in the capacity of special or 


auxiliary police. 


Portsmouth, Va.—Underprivileged 
Child work is confined to Fresh Air 
Karm which has just completed its 
sixth year of operation. Have spent 
$1400 in the operation of the farm. 


Rehoboth Beach, Del—Bought 
elasses for one child. Contributed to 
library fund. Assisted in buying uni- 
forms for girls in the Scout Troop. 


Texarkana, Tex.—The club has kept 
from one to three large citizenship 
posters on the bulletin boards of 
Texarkana for several months. Spon- 
soring junior police, boy scout and 


playground activities. 


Wilmington, Del.—Spent $700 for 
orthopedic cases; $650 for eye treat- 
ment, dentistry, tonsilectomies, sea- 
shore convalescence, artificial limbs, 


trusses and special medicines. 











Participating in the charter presentation ceremony at Buffalo, Wyoming, were 
left to right: President William Accola, Sheridan; Secretary Eugene Bennett, 
Buffalo; Vice President Ralph Sawyer, Buffalo; Director Willis Van Heuvelen, 
This bronze plaque in memory of Rev. S. S. Sampson, a departed member of Buffalo; Lieutenant Governor C. Bunten, Cheyenne; Directors Otis Neuenswander 
the Huntington Park, California, club, hangs in the club's meeting place behind and Gustav Hinterberg, Buffalo; President William Holland, Buffalo; Director 
the speaker's stand. On one occasion while speaking to the club he made John Osborn, Buffalo; President Fred Layman, Casper; Director John Keahey, 





above statement. Buffalo; District Secretary Joseph Reich, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 





CITIZENSHIP PLAQUES FOR 
INDIANAPOLIS SCHOOLS 





HAT “Citizenship Responsibil- 


itv.’ a chief objective’ of 


Kiwanis International, is a 

practical, working policy of the 
Indianapolis club and not just a slogat 
was effectively demonstrated to resident 
of the Hoosier capital city recently when 
the board of directors purchased eig 


bronze finished replicas ot 


LAT Ere 
\ ique 


tured plaque and 


ney’s “Spirit of America” sculp 


presented them to the 
eight Indianapolis high schools. 


At the v 


iriou schools appropriate, 
and in some instances quite elaborate, 
unveiling ceremonies were held on Ar- 


November 11. 


1 
} 


the Kiwanis club’s gener 


mistice Day to signalize 


acceptance ot 


ous gift. The exercises were designed to 
impress on all students the symbolic 
meaning of the beautiful, high-reltet 


sculpture and to explain the full meaning 


of The American’s Creed which inspired 


the artist and torms 
lhe 


school was 


a part ot the plaque. 


unveiling of the plaque at one 


made part ot a_ patriotic 


pageant in which students took the parts 


of the sculptured figures and posed as 


“living statues” while the symbolism ot 


the artist’s work and the historic back- 
ground and full significance of the Creed 
explained. 


were Each plaque bears a 


plate reading : “Presented by the Ki- 
wanis Club of 


11. 1940.” 


On the plaque is engraved “The Creed 


Indianapolis, Novembet 


of America,” written by William Tyler 


Page in 1868, a lineal descendant of 


Carter Braxton, signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and of John Tyler, 
believe in the 


former president: “I 


United States of America as a 


ment of the people, by the 


govern 
people, fer 
1 


the people ; whose just powers are de- 


rived from the consent of the governed: 
a democracy in a republic; a sovereign 


nation of many sovereign states; a 


per 
fect union, one and inseparable ; estab 
lished upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity for which 
their lives 


American patriots sacrificed 


and fortunes. I therefore believe it is 
my duty to my country to live it; to sup- 
port its constitution; to obey its laws: 
to respect its flag: and to defend it 
against all enemies.” 


When 


directors of the Indianapolis club unani- 


called to their attention the 


mously approved sponsorship of the 
project, but the plaques were not pur- 
chased until all interested school author 
ities had been consulted and had given 
their cordial approval. Hearty apprecia 
the Kiwanis 


fOoOOd 


tion of club’s interest in 
citizenship in the 
the 


Superintendent of 


furthering 
expressed by Board of 


the 


schools was 
Education, 
Schools, and the several school prin- 
cipals. 

locations 


that all 


Permanent and prominent 


for the plaques were so chosen 


visitors and parents, as well as students 


and teachers, will be sure to see them 
ind so be frequently reminded of those 
basic ideals, duties and obligations of 


American citizenship which are so im 
pressively set forth in the creed 
bolically interpreting the creed, the 
sculpture carries the 
that our flag and coun 
new heights of prestige by men 


women engaged in all useful peacetime 


activities no less than bv our armed 
forces of defense 

Educators seem to unanimously agree 
that the teaching of sound American 
principles and the guiding of patriotic 
emotions along sane channels is a school 
responsibility of paramount importance. 


When 


Indianapolis school authorities the na- 


Kiwanis members explained to 


ture of the proposed gift many high 


school principals and teachers expressed 
their belief that the “Spirit of America” 
plaque would not merely be a beautiful 
school decoration but would also help to 
crystalize upsurging patriotic sentiment 


along safe American lines and would 


permanently proclaim, in a dignified 


way, a proper concept of American 


citizenship. 


Study guides have been prepared, at 
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the request of teachers, which make clear 
the symbolism of the sculpture and give 


detailed explanation of the historic public 


documents and speeches ot American 
patriots which were the sources from 
which different sections of the creed 


were adapted. Suggestive comment is 


given on the meaning behind the dif- 


= | 


phrases in order to 


ferent wot ds and 


ht and further 
he part of 


stimulate thoug supple- 


mental reading on t students. 
feachers say they will make use of the 
also refer 


plaque in art study and will 


to it, in connection with the study guides, 


1 


in classes of American History, Social 
Study, Civics, Economics, ete. 

Any inquiries about this project ad- 
dressed to the Kiwanis Club of Indiana- 
will be the 


parties for attention. 


polis referred to proper 


hundred 


Washington, D.C.—One 
and sixty-one crippled children treat- 


ed during the A tull-time pub- 


lic health 


year. 
nurse is employed to do the 
health 

Hospital 
ranged for 325 days for 15 children 


Fifty-eight 


follow-up and social work in 


1 


the home. beds were ar- 


during the year. pairs of 


orthopedic shoes were provided. Six- 


teen weeks at Health camp were ar- 
ranged for several children. Sixty- 
three physiotherapy treatments ar- 


ranged for needy patients; one child 
provided with a wheel chair; one hun- 


dred and forty-seven days of conva- 


lescent home care was aranged for 
three children 
Enid, Okla.—The club had voted 


funds to equip a playground on a 


vacant corner for football and other 
sports as part of the recreational pro- 


gram sponsored by the club. 


Wabash, Ind.—The 
ested in 
the 


Soap-Box Derby 


club is inter- 


\mericanization work; sup- 


ports Boy Scouts; sponsored a 


- anda Calf Club. 


Tell City, Ind—The club furnished 
the high 
school band to the State and National 


contests ; 


money to take their local 


sponsored show to raise 


money tor crippled children. 


Raton, N.M.—The furnished 
the N.Y.A. a revolving fund of $150 
Paid 
for part of the musical instruments for 
New 


Furnished several pairs of 


club 
to be used in buying materials. 


the band at Mexico Industrial 
School. 
glasses and paid for major operations 


for underprivileged children. Put on 
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several outstanding agricultural pro- 
grams during the past year. Club has 
been alert on national defense matters 
and took the lead in establishing an 
anti-aircraft unit of the National 
Guard. 


Carthage, Il]—The club sponsored 
a radio talent revue for the benefit of 


its boys and girls work. 


Gilmer, Tex.—Club has sponsored 
the help of other organizations 
the Girl 
Scouts which will cost approximately 


$1344. 


with 


a permanent building for 


North Manchester, Ind. — Have 
been outstanding in providing play- 
grounds and equipment for children. 
Active in Underprivileged Child, 4-H 
Club and Boy Scout work. Provided 


hospitalization for underprivileged 


children. 
Fulton, Mo—The club. recently 
sponsored a trip for 280 boys and girls 


120 


W ¢ rid 


accompanied Dy adults to St. 


visit the famous St. 


‘ 
Louis to 


Louis Zoo and to witness a Cardinals’ 


ball game. 
Las Vegas, N.M—Formed a “Blood 
Donor’s” club, and all members had a 


blood-type test. Put on a minstrel 
show and raised funds for the under- 
privileged children. 

Denton, Tex.—The club is receiving 
compliments for its splendid float in 
the patriotic parade at the recent Den- 
The float the 


club’s work with the children’s clinic. 


ton fair. was part of 


Thirty-five Kiwanians, each wearing a 


doctor’s white office coat, accom- 


hoat. 


panied th 


Kenmore, N.Y.—The club has es- 
Citizenship School at 


attend 


tablished a 
which 46 aliens 


] for 14 


wee kly 
their 


classes twice 


weeks. They are in- 


structed in responsibilities as 
citizens and told facts pertaining to 
the system of government. At the end 
of the course appropriate graduation 
ceremonies are conducted. 
Wis.—The 


minstrel 


held its 
War- 


Theatre, the largest 


Racine, club 


sixth annual show at 


ner’s Venetian 
theatre in the city, the only time dur- 
ing the year when the theatre is made 
available for anything outside of their 
This is for the Under- 


own movies. 


priviledged Child Fund. 


Flagstaff, Ariz—Building Boy 
Scout Cabin to house the troop. Con- 
ducted a track and field meet tor grade 
school children of the county and a 
kite flying contest. Provided voca- 
tional guidance for high school stu- 


dents in the community. 


Concordia, Kan.—The corn husking 
contest was held at a farm northeast 
ot Concordia. For the third succes- 
sive year the contest was sponsored 


by the club. 


El Paso, Ill—Held a Citizenship 
Night in 


the community. Co-sponsors were the 


honor of the first voters of 


W oodford County Bar Association, 
the El Paso American Legion Post, 
the Legion Auxiliary and the Boy 


Scouts. President George Graack pre- 


sided and Judge Arthur C. Fort de- 


livered the address to the new citizens. 


Harrisonburg, Va. — Twenty-four 
children have had their tonsils re- 
moved; dental work done for four 
children. Contributed to negro day 
nursery which helps 150 children. 

Manassas, Va.—One crippled boy 


furnished with shoes; 6/7 children’s 


treated ; 22 
19 chil 


ré moved; 76 


eyes were examined and 


pairs of glasses were donated; 
dren had 


their tonsils 


children furnished free lunches 


through the year; 27 children had 


their teeth corrected. 


Springer, N.M.—Sponsored beauti 


fication program for the town and fur- 


nished seed. Sponsored and outfitted 
a Boy Scout Troop. Raised funds to 
furnish uniforms for the boys in the 
the New Mexico 
Active in 4-H Club work and 
Established a clinic 


band at Industrial 
School. 
rural activities. 


and gave hospital facilities. 


Beaumont, Tex.—Provided 25 ton- 
silectomies. Provided boy’s club house 
25 miles from Beaumont and 
weeks camping period for underprivi- 


leged children. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Supporting 
Y.M.C.A.; 4-H Club 


work; vocational guidance, and have 


sponsoring 


three programs honoring students of 


each public and parochial high school. 


Santa Fe, N.M.—Made donation for 
lunches and milk to needy school chil- 


dren. 
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Rusk, Tex.—Underprivileged boys 
and girls given dental, ear, eye, nose 


and throat treatments. 


Hagerstown, Md.—Spent $625 for 
the care of infants at the Child Health 
Center. 
girls to the Salvation Army Camp. 


Sent a number of boys and 


ro ori | 
$58.49 


Norton, Va—Spent 


glasses for defective vision; assumed 


tor 


debt of $128 tor summer camp where 
107 boys were given outing during 
the summer. Spent $100 for 75 ton- 
silectomies. Cooperating with a 


crippled children clinic. 


Annapolis, Md.—Sponsored the Red 
Shield Boys’ Club of the local Salva- 
tion Army; furnishing clothing and 
play equipment for a group of 40 boys. 
lfransported county children to clinic. 


Furnished wheel chair to hospital. 


Gloversville, N.Y.—Entertained the 
+-H Clubs of the county at a dinner 


in recognition of their annual 


\chievement Day. Three-hundred 


+-H Club members and lead- 


ers attended. 


and fifty 


N.Y .—Serves Its 


nunity in a number of ways, especially 


Manhasset, com 


by providing glasses to needy boys 


Pikesville, Md.—Arranged tor car- 


fare tor needy children to attend 
school; had a boy with impediment 
in speech examined; secured braces 


for two children; helped 


crippled 


vouth graduate; constructed an addi 


tion consisting of an office for dental 
chair, examination table, nurses office 
and additional lavatory to the Public 
Health Center at a cost of $880 to the 


club. 


Danville, Va.—t lub adopted for its 
he fighting of tuber- 
the rB 


In addition to 


mayor object ive t 


culosis. Sponsored sale of 


eals, realizing $1,619. 
these funds, operate the preventorium 
for children which is an adjunct of 


Hilltop. Also TB health 


clinic in cooperation with Health De- 


operate a 


partment at a cost of $100. Have 
cared for 35 children at the preven- 
torium 

Austin, Tex.—Sponsored a _ merit 


club show, in which 500 boys partici- 
pated. Organized Boy Scout troop in 
the underprivileged area; sponsored a 


junior base ball league with 100 boys. 
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Kiwanis Who’s Who 
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The \ mit ue Oo j S¢ Hast 
Iiditoy r ini id by a tudent 
ournalist eprints (alvin \ Keller's 
urticle Ne \ ) ( And he NET VICE 
lo The Public vhich appeared in tl 
(October issue he Kiwanis Magazi 
| tor Paul B. Nel I rave al xcellent 
omment on K inian Kelle irticl 
vhicl yvritter 1 bse " ( tf thi 
yea Nat New papel W ec k 

Chase \. Clark t Idaho Fall [daho 
yl ha een ivor of that city tor the 
past three d one ilf vears, was elected 
Governor of the state ot Idaho 

President ot the Kiwanis Club of 
Saint Catharine Ontario, Forrest 
Morey ind hy wite were presented t 
May General, the Earl of Athlone and 
Prince \lice and Princess Juliana 


Dr. G. G. Crosbie, Tucson. Arizona, ts 
ident of the Arizona Veteri 
sociation: and 


(>. Wilson, secretary ot the Tucson club 


sc 4 , , 
1935, nas Dee elected president ot 


| 
the Arizona Association ot I[nsur 


ATICE 


Newberry, member at 
1 


Atlanta (,eorgia, was elected president 
of the Georgia Industrial Physicians’ 
and Surgeons’ Congress for 194] 

Fron Atlanta Lreorgia, come seve il 
items of interest President Faber A. 
Bollinger has been elected a director of 
the International Association of Con 
vention Bureaus tor a period ot two 
vears at their convention held in Wash 
ington, D. C.: Dr. Robert | Dement 
has been chosen president of the Ame 


ical Periodentology at a 


Academy of 


convention held in Cleveland, Ohio: 


and Roy M 


the Sports 


Mundorftf, chairman of 


Committee, was _ selected 


for the National Gardenia-of-the-Week 
Award, given through Frankie Darro, 
screen and radio star, under the aus 


pices ft Set ct Boosters Corporatio 
lor his outstanding etrorts devoted 
to the investigations of conditions and 
ypportunities which warrant the build 
ing of a municipal stadium and sports 
irena in Atlanta. Dr. George \L. Spark 
has been appointed Supervisor ot Merit 
Examinations for tiie Wepartment { 


Labor. 


Mansfield, 


Dr. William H. Wolford, 


Ohio, is to be congratulated upon his 
installation as president of tl Oh 
State Dental Society 

1 Howard MeGrath, a member at 
by vidence RI ode Island, has beet 


lected governor of the state of Rhode 


Island, and Kiwanian Armand Cote t 
the Pawtucket club has been electe 


Secretary of State 


Past president David \W. Bird ot Na 
tional City Calitornia was elected 
County supervisor, resigning as mayo! 
of National City Kiwanian Fred J 
Thatcher was elected to succeed him as 


Kiwanial Fritz 


, , ' , . 7 
elected to take his place on the City 


mavOo!l and Gilbert Was 





ia 

SS om 
— 

“a 


#00 BUSWELs 
PER ACRE 





os 





Chadwick ot 


Ohio. is 


Kiwanian 


Harry L. 


Columbian, Columbiana, mat 


+1 
it home 
Chad 


wick is one of the nation’s champion 


ager ot Firestone Farms, ancestra 


of the late Harvey S. Firestone. 


potato raisers, belonging to the “over 


$00 bushels to the acre club.” 


\. Kennedy 
rie du Chien, Wisconsin, was appointed 
to the Board of Directors of the Knights 
ot Columbus of the United States at its 


Bernard member at Prai- 


convention in New York City. 


Lieutenant Governor-elect Dr. 
Lawrence R. Winchell, who is complet- 


ing his second year as president of the 


Vineland, New Jersey, club and is State 


Chairman of Vocational Guidance, has 
been listed in ‘“‘Who’s Who” in Ameri 
Who” in New 


Jersey and the biography entitled “Lead 


rt 
} 


can Education, “Who’s 


ers in Education” for his contribution t« 


education in his community and state. 


Kiwanian John Wesley Fry, Edmon 
ton, Alberta, made election history when 
1e Was elected mayor of Edmonton. It 
was the first time in history that a candi 
a fourth consecutive term 


date had won 


is mayor of Edmonton. His opponent 
vas Kiwanian Douglas Grout, who made 


in excellent run. 


Past 


Euclid, 


President Dr. Leonard E. 
Ohio, has earned 


New 


‘ ympletion of an 


York University with the 


gree al 


experimental study of 


illumination and its effects 


1 
Scho room 


nm reading efficiency. He developed a 
special application of fluorescent light 


ing for schoolrooms in the course of hi 


ae 
researcn. 


From Hutchinson, Kansas, comes the 
news that Max Wyman, past presiden 
and active member. has been elected 


Legion of 


\merican 
Dr. 


commander of the 


Kansas: also that Leo Linscheid, 


elected 


A s- 


vice president-elect, has been 


president of Western Kansas Dental 


sociation 


Harry Bb. Albro, Central Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts, was elected to the third 
highest position, that of Great Junior 
the 


Improved Order of Red 


Sagamore, of the Great Council of 
United States, 
Men. 


\lbro has served on the Great 


lor the past two years Kiwanian 
Council 
which there are 
United 


Finance Committee of 


entire 


three members trom the 


States. 


<*> , 

40% a. a + 

se A 
ot 





) 


Newlvy-elected president of the Ameri- 





can Society of Dentistry for Children is 
Dr. Frank F. 


lanta, Georgia. 


Lamons, member at At- 
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The boys are all smiles as the turkey is being carved. 


TORONTO TREATS U. S&S. BOYS 


TO 


Service Com- 


HEN the War 
mittee of the Toronto, Ontario, 
Kiwanis club, under the chair- 
manship of Lorne Broley, discovered 
there were more than one hundred 
United training in 


States students in 


ST. THOMAS” 


bombers 


HE German flew pretty 
regularly over Whitby, Yorkshire, 
England. For a time they just 
flew, then they started to let loose the 
big cylinders of destruction. 

Located in Whitby is—maybe “was” 
is the proper word to use now—St. 

| 


Hilda’s, 


a private school with all of the 


eautiful school tor English 


girls, 


TURKEY 


Toronto at the Eglinton Air Training 
School they decided to do something 
boys from 


about it. They invited the 


south of the border to join them at a 
Thanksgiving dinner in the Walker 


House. Che date selected Was Chursday, 


VOUNG 
traditions and all of the things that go 


f learning for 


with these institutions « 


young English girls. The bombs came 
dangerously near St. Hilda’s. They came 
so near that the war department ordered 


140 
girls without a school. Major F. 


English 
ys Ney. 


who has handled many tours to and from 


evacuation. There were 


England suggested that the whole school 





Pupils from St. Hilda's School, England, with their house mistresses and Kiwanian P. S. Dobson, Principal 
of Alma College, St. Thomas, Ontario. The youngsters will be at Alma College ‘for the duration." 


WAR 


45 


Nov. 28, the occasion when quite a num- 
ber of folks in the states were also cele- 
brating Thanksgiving. 

Of course many of the students were 
occupied with their duties but it was 
possible to get forty-six of them at the 
festivities and if there were any germs 
of homesickness lurking around it is 
pretty safe to say that the food and the 
fellowship drove them completely away. 

It was found that Texas had the larg- 
est representation, having seven lanky 
sons among the turkey imbibers. There 
were representatives from fifteen of the 
fortv-eight states of the United States. 

There was a song-fest that was a joy 
to hear. They sang, Americans and Ca- 
nadians together, as lustily as they could, 
“There'll 


“God Bless 


\lways Be an England,” and 
America.” 

President-elect Edward Cross, of the 
Toronto club, speaking for the Canadian 
hosts, told the boys from the states just 
how warmly Canada appreciated their 
presence there and the fact that they had 


volunteered for the fight for democracy. 


GUESTS 


come to Canada. It has to be recognized 


as a great act of faith but finally the par 


ents agreed and the girls came adding to 
their numbers some other school girls 
who were seeking refuge. And they 


brought their teachers. 


that St. 


Anglican school, is among 


By now it will be realized 
Hilda’s, an 
the outstanding schools of its type. The 
young students are there because their 
parents are able to handle really impor- 
tant tuitions. It is a bit expensive at St. 
Hilda’s, but worth it. The young travel- 
ers arrived, not refugees, not evacuees, 
not fugitives. They are “war guests.” 
They 


the summer and enjoyed being where the 


were royally entertained during 


planes overhead only drop bombs in 
practice. However, with fall came the 
need tor schov 1. 

A great hearted man in Toronto (and 
this is another story) offered his home 
where about 80 were accommodated with 
the original St. Hilda’s staff in charge. 
Other schools came to the rescue. 

In St. Thomas exists one of the finest 


Kiwanis clubs on all the North Amer- 


ican continent. The Kiwanians there ad 
mit the statement and seem to have 
proved it. In St. Thomas also there 


exists Alma College, a school for girls, 
a beautiful ivy covered college with all 


of the traditions and all of the memories 
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that vo with su in institution. And as 
. f A ( ege there is a 
‘ ‘ rte ( } ‘ T 1rl¢ ap 
’ lege letterhead as Rev 
QD I) \ I) —D [) nin St 

] ere i ( ictive r 
the Kiw club, the ust call 
}, } wat ’ } rT Dobsor 
" cr the remais rls it 
( rue the tuition money 

} ( t enty 
re the e the rl uldn’t have 
been it t Hilda in the first place But 
trictions are war restrictions and 
be I not t I parents can 
t set m to \ na t take care 
f their own childret tuition. But Ki 
inians find ways to handle that. Thre 
little on now need some prt mn but 
ere vill be provisio1 It ma not be 

to note that al: t all of the tru 
tee I \] i ( olleg re K I il In 
teri t 1 il | ustec Fred ly Mi Ali ter 


sored an American Thanksgiving din- 
ner held, if vou don’t mind, on the last 
Thursday in November. The young St. 
Hilda’s girls were, of course, among the 
guests and “a very pleasant time was 
had by all,” as the society editors used 
to Say before they treamlined their de 
criptive phrases 

There isn’t any more story. St. Hilda’s 
girls live in St. Hilda’s House, a block 
from the school. They are happy. They 
enjov it here and they are going back, 
they are so very sure of that. They are 


Hilda’s in Whitby, 


Yorkshire: back to thei parents, ACK 


going back to St 


to take things up where thev left off. 
thankful for the Canadian interlude and 
happy to be safe. Thev are sure thev are 
roing back for thev see thousands of 
Canadian voung men, voung men trom 


ill over the empire, training in Canada 


to make sure bombs cease falling in 
Yorkshire 

Somehow one looks at these voung 
ters of St. Hilda’s and thinks, “there are 
twenty of the many reasons why ther 
will alwavs be an England.” 


UNITED EFFORT FOR THE 
COMMON GOOD 


(From page 20) 


| 
¢ Rabbi B tock of Temple Sholan 
x , ne of hi utstanding laymen 
is cl ul f that dinner meet ng Dy 


He set up a large committee of laymen 
which worked all summer. Not a detail 
was overlooked to make it a success He, 
himself, by visit ind by telepl one secured 
the cor peration ol 32 churches and we 
hall never forget the meeting. It was 
held in the Lincoln-Belmont YF ee 
and a chicken dinner was served. The 
eating capacity was 500 and we had 


vet 500 present 


remple. Rev Albert Buchner Coe of the 


were the speaker 
Spritual Aims Committee as president 
f the Council outlined the purpose of 
the great organization. It is called The 
Lake View Council of Religious Action. 
Former Judge Immenhausen, a Lutheran 
lavman, was the toastmaster, and Dr. 
Riffkind was the chairman of the meet- 
ing. Father Moran of St. Bonaventure 
offered the invocation, and Rabbi Bin 


stock of Temple Sholam gave the bene- 


Members of the Lake View 


Council of the American Legion pre 


diction. 


sented the flag. 
What a meeting. What a significa 
event Here are some of the reactions 


“The most inspiring meeting I ever at 


tended.” This came from a prominent 
clubwoman. “The biggest they ever held 
in Lake View.” This from a_ fellow 
Kiwanian where judgment counts. “A 
movement far reaching in its effect.” 
All over as 


we left the meeting we heard similar re 


This from another layman. 


marks. There was a general opinion that 
religion was on the march in Lake View 

As we sat together, were we so very 
different after all? These people of 
different races and creeds forgot about 
it and remembered that we were just 
human beings with the same hopes and 
fears and desires and ideals and there 
was no reason under heaven why we 
couldn’t work together for the common 
good. None of us wanted uniformity for 
that isn’t human. It is human to have 
differences. But we did want unity of 
spirit and community of effort and pur- 
pose and there was no real reason why 
we couldn’t have it. 

Think of thirty ministers of all faiths 
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sitting at one table, church officers and 
delegates from all the churches thinking 
together of how to build a good com 
munity. The note struck by the president 
»f the Council in his address of welcome 
was that we were building a bridge of 
friendship across to each other and 
across the world 

We are experimenting in living and 
working together in spite of differences. 
What a place this would be to live in if 
all over the world this could happen in 
every community. Men and women of 
good will can always work together and 
the churches should lead the way. 

Kiwanians could start this movement 
in every community. In their own or- 
ganization they already have it, for there 
we do not ask about race or creed. What 
Lake View initiated and backed 100 
per cent can be done in anv community 
When the churches see that laymen, not 
necessarily churchmen, are anxious that 
the churches take the lead in united 


effort for the common good, then t 


ngs 

ire going to happen 
Since the dinner meeting and the pub- 
licity ittendant o It, we ire receiving 
calls for help. Lake View High School 
has over 4,000 students and no outdoor 
campus. The P.T.A. are trying to do 
sol ething ibout it Chey ippe aled us 
for help and the Council endorsed the 
idea. The president and his chairman on 


TT ° Bey 1 - 
recreation appeared and spoke before a 


mass meeting of over 4,000 students. 
What a meeting ' The principal wrote 
i letter of thanks saving that the meeting 


did more to teach community 
students than months of 
\nother 


as been gathering data on the 


teaching in the class on civics 


health of the community and wants help. 
We have put her in touch with our chair- 
We are on 


our way and cannot see the end; but we 


man on health. So it goes. 


do know that we have started something 
bigger than ourselves and that we shall 
erow with it. 

Since the foregoing article was writ- 
View 


o 9 
SUCCESSTU 


ten, the Kiwanis Club of Lake 


sponsored an extremely 
Thanksgiving service which was held 
in Temple Sholam. It was neither dis- 
tinctly Jewish nor Catholic nor Protes- 


tant, but a real American Thanksgiving; 


yet tt had in it something of all these 


faiths for in the American faith of ours 


ts a blend of all the races and creeds.— 


Editor. 
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Conducted by GEORGE W. KIMBALL 


Acting International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of the 


General 
Some of these questions, of interest to all Kiwanians, 
with their answers will be published under this heading. 


Office. 











O. If a former member seeks rein 


should the procedure be the 
with a new member making 
(Secretary) 

A. Yes, 


ably will not require a second member- 


except that your club prob 


His name should go 
Membet 


ship Committees for recon mendation 


ship fee from him. 


“a 
and 


before the Classification 


pitied 
and the Board for action on his appli 


cation. 
S 


OQ. Should an iwmadiwidual elected to 


hono } membershitp be aavisead oF its 
linutations, particularly of its termuna- 
tion: District Secretary) 


A 


\. It seems to me that the club should 


explain what honorary membership in 


Kiwanis means. Furthermore, I think 


officers of clubs should familiarize 
themselves with the honorary member 
Instances of where in 


life 


ship provisions. 
dividuals are granted honorary 


memberships have come to my attention. 
for an 


There is no by-law provision 


honorary membership of more than one 


year duration without reelection. Hon- 
orary members have on occasion been 
given a lapel emblem to wear. Under 


the by-laws, they are not entitled to 
wear it. 

There is a case on my desk right now 
of a Chamber of Commerce Secretary 


who followed the impartial policy of 
fellowship with all service clubs in the 
community. He was an honorary mem 
ber of the Kiwanis club but eventually 
moved to another city. He thought he 
was still an honorary member of Ki- 
wanis even though he had moved, but 


came to learn of the real situation which 


was that after he had left town the club 
had not renewed his honorary member- 


ship. This was a normal action on the 


part of the club, but the embarrassment 
could have been 


ot the individual 


avoided had the provisions of honorary 
membership been explained. 

Recently, there was another instance 
of where a minister stated he was an 
honorary member of a certain club in a 


community he had served five vears be- 


fore. Naturally the club had not carried 
him after he left the town, but an ex 
planation ot the provisions would have 


avoided the false impression of the in- 


dividual. 


There is a tactful way explanation 


can be made and, personally, I think it 


should be s 





ATTEN DANCE 
RECORD 











y 7 
) Does 1 ¢ ub have tHE ff lie ge ] 
retary member on its roll yy fle pays 
ws ] el J a ae err re Sf Pe eee re 
fits Ques OUT cannot because OF his healt} 


(Chairman) 


attend 7 


A. I think it is not only a privilege 


but an obligation if the first and second 
objects of Kiwanis mean anything. The 
only possible reason for dropping the ill 
member would be the attendance pet 


centage average; and of what value is 


that compared to the human relation 


ship ? 


] 


O. Is a private contractor doing worl 


for the government in connection with 
military training but not actually in the 
service entitled to military service mem- 
bership? 

A. No, that is not the intent of the 
provision. He would be in the same re- 
lationship as if he were building a post 


office or any other government building. 
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OFFICIAL PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


1941 


Approved by 
International Board of Trustees 


e 
ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 19-25 
* 

GOLDEN RULE WEEK 
April 14-20 
* 
UNITED STATES-CANADA 
GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 27-May 3 
a 
NATIONAL MUSIC 
May 4-10 
* 
| AM AN AMERICAN DAY 
(United States Clubs) 


WEEK 


| AY, 18 
ce 
EMPIRE DAY 
(Cantdien. Chiba 
nadia Clubs} 
May 24 
a 
ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
June 5-2 | 
2 


DOMINION DAY 


Canadian Clubs) 
July | 
® 
RURAL TRADE STIMULATIO! 
July 
* 
CONSTITUTION WEEK 


Clash 


Ww Tuk 


(United States 
September 14-20 


yo} 
} 





TRADE PRACTICES AND 
RACKETEERING 
Discussion) 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October |-7 
* 
FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
October 
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is not ended. Such a peace settlement, 
therefore, is an imperative MUST on 
the Defense Program 

At the Atlantic Convention John L. 
Lewis made dramatic concession of 


his ele tion deteat by tl rough 


Pong 


witl prot e to re rl i ead ot 
the rganization, but he owed no 
willl i to make anv concession as 
to labor peace with the AFL. To the 
contrary, his manner indicated an ab- 
olute insistence upon continuing the 
poli V ot fighting both Willi im (Green 
and Mr. Roosevelt. Thus, despite olive 
brancl resture that were made from 
the AFL Convention in New Orleans, 
there is little immediate hope of settle- 


ment of the dispute It is expected that 
Philip Murray 


feelers later on, but Murray, who must 


will send out peace 


be considered a Lewis man, will move 
slowly 
Sidney Hillman continues in a stra- 
the Admin- 
He 
into a 


at At- 


position to out 
} 


istration’s wishes 


tegi carry 
for labor peace. 
refused to be drawn 


with 


skilfully 


head-on collision Lewis 
lantic City. 
The outlook is that as the 


labor peace 


Defense 


Program speeds up, will 
result from rank-and-file patriotism. It 
Mr. personal 
Mr. Mr. 


Administration has plenty 


will over-ride Lewis’ 


against Roosevelt and 


The 


of trump cards yet to play now that the 


grudge 


Green. 


nation is on a war defense basis. 
There will be no labor strikes from 
here out affecting many industries di- 


rectly connected with the Defense Pro- 
The National 


Board may assume mediation and con- 


gram. Labor Relations 
ciliation methods in place of its present 
activities under the Wagner Act. Wher- 
ever labor disputes may arise they will 
the 
Program machinery and will not per- 


promptly be adjusted by Defense 


mit these troubles to reach the strike 
stage. Both management and labor are 
being asked to cooperate 100° vith 
the Administration. 


The Outlook for Stocks 
and Bonds 


The primary investment problem to- 
day is one of stressing protection of 
principal as much, if not more, than in- 
come and appreciation possibilities. New 
factors and increase in intensity of old 
factors make the problem of manage 
much more in- 


ment of investments a 


(From page 7) 


tricate and cot iplex one than at any 
time in the past 20-25 years. 

The new Corporate Tax Law, w ich 
may be changed at a relatively early 
date, is a very important factor when 
one considers the problem of maintain- 


vield, a reasonable rate of appre- 


ciation or even maintenance ot present 


capital invested. 


Unfortunately the present tax law in 
application to individual situations ap- 
pears to penalize the investor who has 


leaned heavily on certain types of in- 


come stocks. In fact, it actually tends 


to encourage the speculator to load up 
rather heavily with the more volatile 
speculative issues. The danger is that 
the average investor, as he considers 


the tax problem, will be led into for- 
mulating an investment program of a 
far more speculative nature than he in- 


tends or should really attempt to follow. 


For example this new Corporation 
Tax very definitely favors the heavy 
steels and rail equipment group. Also 
it gives special exemption to the air 


transport On the other hand, 


it tends to relatively penalize to a mod- 


group. 


erate degree, the holders of food stocks, 
many of the chemicals and a few of the 
retail merchandising group. Yet these 
latter groups 
that the 
would buy rathet 


include types of stocks 


conservative investor 


1 +4 
heavily. 


normal 
There thus 


enters a real problem of balancing the 


effect of this tax so far as income and 


dividends are concerned against the 


grade of stock to be chosen for a given 
portfolio. 


I emphasize that one should not do 


wholesale from the con- 


any switching 
servative and medium grade income 
stocks to the 


more speculative, highly 
volatile issues simply because they hap- 
pen to be favored at the moment by the 


new tax law. In doing that, vou log- 
ically tend to reduce your safety of 
Yet it may be 
a few instances in individual portfolios 
to take a 


such 


principal. advisable in 


small added risk in making 


some shifts in order to maintain 


much needed income. 
However, such steps should be taken 


You 
that this present tax law is very likely 


rather warily. must not forget 


to be changed, perhaps even early this 
year, so that a new law would apply to 


last year’s earnings. Certainly they 


would not be made with the idea of re- 


ducing needed revenue but rather in- 


creasing it. It might well be that the 


change could be more favorable to the 
higher grade conservative income issues. 

[It seems that while the tax situation 
given some consideration in 
ing your stock portfolio, the most 
still be a 


risk: 


consideration will 
| 


thorough diversification of 


Throughout the past few years the funds 
that have been handled with strict at- 
tention to diversification have given 


better pre tection of principal 


better 


average 


and certainly a average income 


1 


than cases where relatively few highly 
speculative groups have been stressed. 
diver- 


I would empha 
} 


In developing a bond program, 
sification of maturities, 
size, is the most important factor. The 
second is diversification as to industry. 


1 
} 


Since no one knows exactly when the 


trend of interest rates will change he 
must have an even flow of funds coming 
at the maturity of bonds to be prepared 
to reinvest successfully as interest rates 
strengthen and high-grade, longer-term 


ls commence to decline. 


When 


his funds in 


bone 


one puts at least 20-25°. of 


short-term bonds he must 


necessarily take considerable lower 
1] 


average yield than where he holds all 


long-term bonds. Many people rebel, 


therefore, at such a program where they 
have placed great dependence on bond 
income. It is a wise policy to be will- 
ing to accept the lower average vield 
to secure safely a goodly amount of 
protection of principal that is inherent 
in short-term issues. I believe sincere- 
ly that within the next few years such 
a program will result in ultimately 
than that 


bonds. 


greater safety of principal 


which concentrates on long-term 
It takes patience and courage to follow 
such a program, but you will be well 
rewarded in the long run. 


Naturally, the majority of people still 


have their interest primarily centered 
on stocks. What stock groups appear 


to have the best outlook? It most cer- 
tainly will include steels, the railroad 
equipment, the air transport, building, 
the automobile and automobile accessory 
issues. There will be individual ex- 
ceptions, of course, in every one of these 
groups. Electrical equipments too are 
due for somewhat better than average 
action under normal market conditions. 
stocks 


Others will be hurt moderately 


Certain retail will fare quite 


well. 
by the new tax law. A few textiles will 
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do decidedly better and so will some 


chemicals and some machine tool and 
particularly machinery stocks. You will 
be pleased with the action of the min- 
ing stocks, but the market will continue 
One cannot 


to be highly selective. say 


categorically that every stock of each 
group just mentioned is worth including 


in a portfolio. 
General Business Outlook 
The 


business has 


fundamental trend of general 
the 


The volume of busi- 


been upward = since 


early part of 1933 


ness at that time was 42% below nor- 
22% above, more than 


1933. 


mal. Today it is 


100% increase from the low of 


If a line were drawn from the bottom 


of the depression of 1933 to where the 
general volume of business is today, 
it would describe approximately a 45 
degree angle of increase, and the fun- 
damentals of business are sound. But 
a small part of 1940 business was at- 


tributable to Defense Armaments. In 


1941 probably 10% of the total business 


will be directly related thereto. An- 
other 10% will come as indirect effects 
of armament activity. Probably a total 


of 20° of business activity in the 
United States in 1941 will -be related 
directly or indirectly to armament work. 


ee volume of business 


in 1941 will be 10% higher 


in 1940 Phe 


| expect the 
than it was 
expansion of production 


now going on will 


\ large number of 


plants in some already active industries 
will bring output higher than the pres 
ent levels. Automobile production, for 
example, should reach over 4,800,000 
for United States and Canada Phis 


means an increase of about 350,000 over 


the 1940 production. Activity in auto- 


mobile plants, however, will be far 
greater than this figure would seem to 
indicate due to the huge expansion for 
armament. A new all-time high is be- 
ing recorded in the steel industry where 
1941 is estimated at 75,000, 


short tons. 


output for 


O00 This contrasts with 


1929 


net 


a little over 60,000,000 net tons in 


1 


In the building industry, much of the 


program will be due to expansion of 


plant capacity. For total building, there 


will be about a 20% gain over that of 
1940. This would bring the index close 
to the 5 billion dollar mark indicating 


the best vear since 1929. 


The 


farm purchasing power should 


be higher than in any of the last 10 
vears with the exception of 1937. The 
total national income should’ well be 


above the 80 billion dollar mark and 


likelv to be less than 


unemployment 1s : 
in any vear since 1930. 
War or no 


war the fundamental trend 


1 there 


of business is upward an are 
many stimulating influences that will 
tend to keep it around its present high 


levels. Nineteen forty one should be the 
best vear in history so far as business 
volume figures go. Profits should be 
good but further taxes may slow down 
the rate of increase. 


' ‘is 
[ began this article with a statement 


regarding the workings of a Democ- 


1 


racv. One of the best evidences that we 


of these United States can and will 


make Democracy work is how quickly 


the wounds of the last election were 


healed and the unity of public opinion 
that prevails at the present time. Dem- 
ocracy is working. Salus popult suprema 


lex est! 


KIWANIS BRINGS YOUTH HOSTELS 
TO GEORGIA 


(From page 15) 


some ot 
Amer- 


over-night 


hostels operating throughout 
the most beautiful scenic areas in 
comtortable 


15.000 


‘ og 
ica, providing 


lodging for some enthusiastic 


young hostel members, at the ridicu- 


lously low price of twenty-five cents a 


night. Members pay one dollar for mem- 
7 


bership cards (which they hold only on 


od behavio bring their own linen, 


20 
furnish and cook their own food, and 
clean up after themselves. Hostel par 
ents are carefully selected, and their 
homes must measure up to the stand- 


ards set out by the national organiza- 


tion at Northfield. Field workers or- 


make 
that 


regular 
the 


ganize hostel units and 


tours of inspection to see re- 


quirements of the national standards are 
met. But before a loop of hostels can be 
organized in any community the project 
| 


responsible 


must be sponsored by some 


local group. 


So it was that the Boys and Girls 
Work Committee came to the aid of 
those Atlanta people who were inter- 
ested in getting Youth Hostel advan- 
tages for their boys and girls. The com- 


North- 


field, requesting that a field worker be 


mittee wrote to headquarters at 


sent to Atlanta to begin organization of 
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Youth Hostels from this point. Already 


there were hostels in the mountains of 
Tennessee and North Carolina, and it 
was the idea of the Atlanta committee 


the north Georgia 


mountains and eventually to tie in 


to work towards 

with 

the loops at Knoxville and Asheville. 
Miss 


attractive young field worker who 


Margaret Brewster, a whole- 
some, 
he United 


\tlanta 


has done hostel work all over t 
States and in Canada, came to 
in April of last year, and worked here 
Youth Hostels, as a 


paid employee of the Boys and Girls 


in the interests of 
Work Committee for three months. The 
committee arranged for her to appear 
before various high school and college 
religious organizations, and rec 


reational clubs, where she presented the 


groups, 


Youth Hosteling and the ideals 


ml: 
pian O1 


back of it 


lhe idea of going out on week-end 
jaunts, building their own campfires, 
cooking their own food, appealed to 


practically every group approached, rich 


ind poor alike. Quite a few college boys 
nd girls in Atlanta had already had 
osteling experience in the east, and 


volunteered their services as 
groups of younger people who might 
vant to make the trips. Soon there were 


many youngsters who were clamoring 


for hostels, and the Boys and Girls 
Work Committee found itself with an 


urgent 1ob indeed. 


Naturally, the problem of finding the 
right hostel locations and selecting the 
proper hostel parents constituted a more 
tedious undertaking than that of enlist- 


ing prospective hostelers. Many explora- 


tory trips were made and many inter- 
views were had before Miss Brewster 
submitted four likely hostel locations for 
the consideration of the committee. 
Even then the committee called in local 


ministers, educators, youth leaders, and 
club women on their conferences to be 


sure that no mistakes were made in thei 


choices. These suburban homes or farm 
houses had to be passed on as to physi- 
cal layout, and their sanitation facilities 
had to meet the approval of a doctor. 
\lso it was necessary to ascertain that 
proposed hostel parents were of 700d 
moral reputation and that their attitude 
toward young people was friendly and 
unprejudiced. 


Finally, applications were filed with 


the Youth Hostel Association at North- 
field for charters for four hostels out 
of Atlanta. The first charter granted in 
the Atlanta area was for a hostel on 


Stone Mountain Memorial Drive, almost 


under the shadow of that historic moun- 
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have bee! aised I ne market, very 


owner can s| 


how 


an actual cash profit 


MAGAZINE 


over and above expenses for feed and 


other items. Then, too, the club is ahead 


financially. Geraldine cost thirty-five 


dollars. There has been no other ex- 


pense to club. With sixteen young 


the club’s 


sows in prospect this fall, 
cash return could be in the neighbor- 


hood of two hundred dollars. 


Geraldine has long since been reduced 


to pork chops and bacon. But her de- 


' ; 
cendants, thoroughbreds 


ry on. By the time her great-grand- 
ldren ire ready to be ed te the 





slaughter house, many young Americans 
Pacific Count thanks to Geraldine 

e been a ted inc tructing 
stronger b on ch to build a 


National Brother- 
hood Week: 
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he three faiths, it seeks to brea 


+ 


barriers, eradicate misunderstanding and 

promote cooperation in all undertakings 
1] . { | 

tr common opdhligation and concern with- 


Throug! 


community. 


regional offices with their 





the country, it seeking 
on 1 ] 
various cultural ar 
with a spirit itua 
ppreciation and helptuiness. On _ the 
ne hand, to use a slogan ot the Nationa 
Conterence, we must “keep America 
sate tor differences” and on the other 
those wl property differ in their re 
igious convictions must learn to work 
egies 1, +} Ps } 
more cordially together in that broad 
eall IT Social concel that common 
. : 
em a \merican citizet 
ry sc the tvs £ national unity th: 
nis 1S the ype ot national unity that 


country needs. It is consonant with 


lemocracy, and is, indeed, an ex 


sion of the democratic process. It leaves 
but to 


gether for the protection of the freedoms 


men free, calls them stand to- 


they alike cherish. 
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INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL 


(From page 16) 
For the United States 


is reflected nationally in the conduct 
of public servants chosen in free elec- 
tions. It cannot live under a despot, 
however he may describe or disguise 
himself. It flourishes only in the free 
atmosphere of a democracy. It is the 
free expression of a free people ani 
mated by love of God, neighbor, jus- 
tice, truth and liberty. It needs no 
false propaganda and no camouflage. 
It needs no greater armament than is 
| 


necessary to command the respect of 


those who would destroy it. 
Its most glorious exemplification is 


found in the relationship of the two 


great nations represented here to- 


night. Its preservation is one of the 


objects of our organization. Our coun 
tries have demonstrated that greatness 
may be achieved by nations living in 


harmony, each with a scrupulous regard 
for the other’s rights. 

And tonight as we ask God to bless 
America, we are not suggesting that 
He limit His beneficence to any exclu- 
sive area, but are praying that in the 
future, as in the past, His blessing may 
that 


deserve that blessing. 


rest upon us, and we may ever 


And God will bless and through our 
service will bless the America we love. 
Not a political division, but that ideal 
of civil and spiritual freedom which 
we enjoy, more precious than your life 
or mine, and which we are _ resolved 
shall not perish from the earth. 
breathe another 


And let us prayer 


that into the hearts and souls ot men 


For Canada 


driven into ex 


Rotterdam the cene Of a massacre as 
hideous and brutal as anything in the 
Thirty Years’ War. Belgium invaded 
and beaten down; our own fine Ex- 
peditionary Force, which King Leo- 
pold called to his rescue cut off, and 
almost captured, escaping as it seemed 
only by a miracle and with the loss of 
all its equipment; our ally, France, 


out; Italy in against us; all France in 


the power of the enemy, all its ar- 


senals and vast masses of military 


material converted or convertible to 
the 


ment 


use; a 
Vichy 
any time be forced to become our foe: 
Western 
North 


German 


enemy's govern- 


puppet 


set up at which may at 
Seaboard of 
the 


hands; 


the whole 


Europe from the Cape to 


frontier in 


all the 


Spanish 


all the ports, airfields on this 


employed against us 


immense front, 


as potential springboards of invasion.” 


However, there has not been the 


slightest suggestion of turning back 


from the task undertaken. There is 
nothing to turn back to if our freedom 
of individual expression is lost. 

There are certain characteristics of 
the people of Britain that many have 
endeavored to define. There is a 
dogged adherence to principles and a 
gift of understatement that has con- 


fused and confounded people of enemy 


in every land may come that peace and 
good will of which the angels sang 
above the hills of Bethlehem. 
nations Che Germans just do not un 
derstat t it is the not conque 
Che character of the British people will 
never be destroyed by shot or shell, anc 
certainly they do not scare easily It 


truly is, “the spirit that quickeneth.” 


f 


In Canada’s effort to play to the 


utmost the part required of het 


has rapid organized her not incon 


I 


siderable resources. Probably history 


will record as our major contribution 
what is known 
\ir 


men 


the development of 


British Commonwealth Crain 


Plan, whereby from 


part of the British family will 


young 
every 


come to Canada for instruction in the 


art OI air wartare. 


It is expected when 


the plan gets fully under way to grad 


uate 25,000 highly trained airmen each 
vear. I can speak with knowledge when 
tell you the plan is well ahead of 


schedule and it would set at rest some 


of your possible apprehensions if you 


could see the rapid development in 
the air and military establishments 
and the manutacture of armaments 


throughout 
land. 


con- 


and other war requisites, 
the length 
We 


scious day after day of the 


and breadth of our 


are, therefore, increasingly 


immense 


struggle in which we are engaged. 
Surely those who, from a safe dis- 


tance, were so glib about this being a 


“phoney war,” have little cause for 
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None 


blind as those who do not wish to see. 


self congratulation. are so 


Recent months have seen impor- 


actions of a nature 
the 


United States and Canada. It is 


tant cooperative 


between governments of the 
be- 
coming more apparent every day that 
our common interests must be guard- 
The 


Committee on 


ed from common foes. setting 


Joint Defense 


up ota 
is evidence of a growing conscious- 
ness in both our nations that the fu- 
ture of one is ot the utmost concern 
The transfer of destroy- 
the 


to the other. 


ers to Great Britain and move 


with respect to certain strategic naval 
bases are events of deep significance. 
These actions coupled with the pledge 
practical 


of material resources 


the 


are 


Witnesses to friendship existing 


between us. We in Canada readily 


echo the words of Winston Churchill: 


‘Undoubtedly this process means that 


+ 


these two great organizations of the 


1 


democracies, the 


British Empire and the United States, 


hat mixed up 


of their affairs for 


mutual and general advantage. For 


1y part, looking out upon the future, 


I do not view the process with any 
ng [ could not stop it if |] 
, 
¢ no one Ca top if | ke i 
: ; . 
\Lississippl, it Just keeps rolling along 
te 1] | | 
Let it roll. Let it roll on full flood, 
inexorable, irresistible, benignant to 


} 


proadel 


lands and better days.’ 


Wein Canada realize how tortunate 


1 
ve are in Naving a 


rich and powerful 


friend as our neighbor 
Truly “the future is big with 
events.” Leaders in Kiwanis will do 
ell to pray earnestly that they may 


use the right chart in determining the 


course over the troublous seas of our 
days. The quotation used by King 
George ina broadcast to the people of 
the Commonwealth has encouraged 
many a troubled heart and can very 
well be heeded by all: ‘‘and I said to 


the man who stood at the gate of the 


vear; ‘Give me a light that I may go 
out into the unknown,’ and he Lid 
‘Put your hand in the hand of God. 
That shall be better to you than light 
and safer than the known wavy’.” 


Come up and see us often. We need 
| ally think 


vou and we r in some ways 


vou need us. 


te 
al 
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Mr. Coombs sounded out his pupils, most perpetuate a school forest started in Germany did not put enough youth to 


ot whom had never done a stroke of 1936 when the senior class gave 40 acres work in time to ward off an epidemic 
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of disillusionment helps to explain the 
phenomenal rise of Hitler. He marched 
the 
ployed, disgruntled youth. And how did 


to power on shoulders of unem- 


he rebuild their morale? By giving them 
hard, menial jobs and a realization of 
the importance of manual work! He has 
since the work 


perverted concept of 


camps even further, to serve his own 
ends. 

In America it would be unthinkable 
violation of our democratic ways to turn 
our vouth into cogs in a state machine, 
just as easy—with 


-to 


but would it not be 


our youth at work- teach them the 


right ideals as the wrong ones? 


ATLANTA—CONVENTION CITY 


(From page 24 


ighest ot any city O!1 equal size or 
larger in the United States, except Den- 


Hotel 
Atlanta club and host 


ver. facilities are excellent. The 


committees have 
been at work for months planning for 


the comfort and entertainment of their 


guests. From advance reports it promises 


to be a great family convention. 


There is a time honored custom 


among Georgians of treating visitors as 
h they had known them all their 


secret of Southern 


the 


lity It 1s also the final ingredi 


hospita 


ent in the success of 
The Atlanta 


friendly as it is 


everyv con\ 
Convention will be as 
colorful. You'll ing 


when the band strikes up “Dixie.” “Old 


times dar am not forgotten” with a new 
ring. Fond recollections will linger of 
darkies humming in the cotton fields, 
sweet fragrance of magnolia trees 


peaches—the Georgia brand, wate 
melons, pecans in the shell, pecans out 


OT the shell 


Yes, it’s fun to visit 
We'll be looking for you Jun 


Georgia! 


BS.19 


ONSELFISH SERVICE 


hroni 


efforts must be directed not to the per- 


formance of our individual tasks, but to 


the intelligent and vigilant exercise of 


our duties as citizens in these two great 


countries. 
The people of the United States are 


concerned over the outcome of 


greatly 


the war in Europe, and for the mem- 


bers of Kiwanis in ( 


like to 


‘anada, | would 


sav that as | have gone trom one 


district to another, I find in every dis- 


trict a very deep feeling of sympathy 


for our Canadian brothers. 
May I take the privilege of giving 


you here a copy ol the resolution passed 


(From 


not an inherited privilege of the men 
: won their right to 


battle of ballots, 


who head it. They 


make laws for us in a 


not bullets. They are subject to our 


whim as voters, and they do keep us out 


of wars between individual states. 


This central government of ours ties 


us together, albeit loosely, and thus our 
definite attributes 


country has certain 


of liberty, tree speech, a free press and 


page Ll 


Georgia Convention. This reso 


tvpical of others that have 
been passed: 
‘Realizing that Great Britain is carry- 


ing the torch of democracy and is ce 
fending our liberties and our wav ot lite 
and that the future of our freedon f 


action is dependent 


battle, we 


thought and upon 


success of their earnestly 


urge that our Senators and Congress- 


men actively support all measures an 
policies cl signed to aSsist Great Brita n, 
and we furthet the material 


¢ o ¢ . ‘ 1 : . 1 j 
assistance now being given to them De 


continued and increased.” 


page 10) 


1 
} 


the right to worship God according to 


the dictates of our own conscience. Our 


country as a whole is headed in one 
direction This country-wide tie which 
binds us into one is the reason we are 


a peaceful and happy nation. 


So tar I have not said a word about 


Kiwanis. As 
would 


this is a council ot Ki- 
wanians, | waste my time and 


yours if I did not talk to you of Kiwanis. 


2 


WHAT IS KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL: 


From time to time, here and there 
the continent, 
me, “Why 

this?” “Why 
that ?” 


the 


over Kiwanians say to 


; eee ok a ’ 
aoesn t International do 
1 j 

does International do 


hese questions indicate t 
Kiwanial 1s labor 


under a misunderstanding as to what 


average lay 


; tern : ] . ] 
Kiwanis International actually is 
Picts oe cee ; | 
i beheve vou district governors Nave 


no more important job when you go 
home than to do all in your power to 
‘orrect this careless thinking on the 
part of the Kiwanians in vour districts. 


Each 


will soon elect two representatives to go 


Kiwanis club in International 


to the International ( 


‘onvention at At 


lanta. These two men will carry their 


club’s power of vote for 


attorney to 


that convention. If they elect 


them at 


» men of real Kiwanis ability, fine! 


ley elect a couple of plavboys who 


will go tor a food time and a ride on 
} . ~] —- 1 71 > . 
the choochoo ears. too bad Remember 
that everv man who belongs to a Ki- 
vanis club is part and parcel of Kiwanis 


International 
Chere 


that Kiwanis 


seems to be a prevalent opinion 


International is something 


LiKE ind lodge, an impr rial council, 
oO ethineg if the se rt, which passes 
laws and levies taxes that Kiwanians 
nust obey and pay 
Your International officers never 
levied a tax or passed a law in the exist- 


ence of Kiwanis. Everv law of Kiw inis, 


every tax, was passed by the delegates 


f the different clubs in convention as- 
onventions, the 
delegates International 
always 


collect 


omecers, ynose 


peel to carry out the 


“am 1 1 . 
li dispense the taxes. qauty 1S 


: : 
entirelv executive. 
: : 
lake, for example, our good friend 
I. B. StahIlman, who is one of 


national trustees. E. B. has given o 


time and his talent to serve Kiwanis for 
- ++] + 1 

many vears without a single penny of 

compensation. He is on the finance 


committee to see that Kiwanis monev is 
4 . ue 
properly budgeted and wisely spent. He 


is chairman of the magazine committee 
and has general supervision of the 


izine’s policy 


1 : 1 
} 


He is but an example of the twenty- 


five men who constitute our Interna- 


tional official family, every one of whom 
taking time off from his business and 
Kiwanis 
But 


Inter- 


making to serve 


hout the hope of fee or reward. 


ficial familv is not Kiwanis 


1 ict 


national. Kiwanis International is the 
delegates of the clul 


s in convention 


as- 


sembled to pass laws and levy our taxes. 
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Return to your homes and give—give 
so that food and furnishings, ships and 
shells might flow in an ever increasing 
flood to England—God strengthen Her! 

Return to your homes and pray— 
pray that victory comes before it is nec- 
essary for our sons to face the enemies 
of freedom. 

Return your 
away the cloak of indifference, because 


to homes and throw 
indifference never leads armies that con- 
that live: 
nor breathes sublime music; nor har- 


quer; never models statues 


nesses the forces of nature; nor rears 
impressive architecture; nor moves the 
soul with poetry. 

Return to your homes and become en- 
thusiastic, because enthusiasm fixed the 


mariner’s trembling needle its 


first 


upon 


axis; and heaved the tremendous 


bar of the printing press. Enthusiasm 
opened the tubes for Galileo until world 
after world swept before his vision, and 
reefed the high top-sail that rustled over 
Columbus in the morning breezes off 
the Bahamas. Enthusiasm has held the 
sword with which freedom has won her 
battles, and poised the axe of the woods- 
man as he opened the paths of civiliza- 
tion. the 


and 


turned mystic 
Milton Shake 


speare inscribed their burning thoughts, 


Enthusiasm 


leaves upon which 


and enthusiasm must actuate the lives 
of men and women in this day of crisis. 
noe 
ng 


“My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” sing “¢ 
Canada,” sing “All Hail the Power of 
Name,” “God Bless 
America, Land that I Love, God Bless 
America—My Home, Sweet Home.” 


Return to your homes and sing—Si 


Jesus’ and 


sing 


KIWANIS AND A WORLD AT WAR 


(From 


coal, for oil, on the part of great nations. 
One 


after another has arisen and fallen be- 


system of economic organization 


cause it would or did not afford people 
a good chance to secure food, reasonable 


| freed ym. 


an 


security 
world economic conflict of today 
different in only one very important 


respect from that of the earlier ages. 
Heretofore, 
to 


short supply of the necessities 


men and nations have 


in 


1 
1 all 


struggled 


a larger share of a 


woefully 


of life. Today the world economic con- 
flict arises, however, partly because of 
the desperate effort of various nations to 
get rid of what they call surpluses. 


Never before has this been true. As time 
goes on, however, and as nation after 
nation becomes industrialized it will be 
niore and more true, for there will be a 
greater and greater supply of industrial 
goods and fewer and fewer potential 
customers who are not providing these 
goods themselves. 

Unless some sanity can be got into 
our thinking in the meantime the com- 
ing struggle for markets, futile, fruitless, 
and mad though it may be, may prove 
the downfall of modern civilization. 

Today the world around is engaged 
in a fateful struggle—a struggle with 
the forces of despotism and reaction. All 
the fruits of more than a century and 
a half of effort to develop the Democratic 
way of life are at this moment in deadly 
jeopardy. Once again the autocrats, the 
tyrants and the dictators seek to ride 
roughshod over the liberties of hundreds 


of millions of people. They proclaim 


} 
l 


t 





age to) 

an ancient doctrine in modern terms— 
men are but means to ends, not ends in 
themselves; citizens are but slaves of 
the State, minions of dictators, pawn 
in a national power game. These pri 
ponents of totalitarianism arraign «ke 
mocracy as decadent; inefficient, muddle 


headed, and soft. They profane the 
ancient virtues, scorn our ethical and 
humanitarian traditions. Mindful of the 
perils without, and of the problems with 
in our land, we reaffirm as two great 
countries our faith in democracy, pledge 
ourselves anew to lift high its banner, 
if need be to man its ramparts, con 
vinced that democracy is worth defend- 
ing with our lives, our fortunes, and 


our sacred honor. 

It takes little patriotism to appropriate 
money to build more battleships and air- 
planes. It calls for patriotism of the 
highest order to interne prejudices, the 
selfishness of politics, to promote a toler 
ance, a teamwork that is real. Such a 


national unity comprehends not only 


it 
political 


tolerance between individuals: also 


tolerance between 


It calls 


understanding on the part of our gover1 


includes 


groups. particularly for an 


l- 
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ment officials of the points of view of 
business management, upon which falls 
the sweaty task of organizing and direct- 
ing the forces of production and employ- 
ment. There is hope. Not in a decade 
has there been such an encouragement 
for the country’s future. This encourage- 
ment has come from the people them- 
selves. is manifested 


Everywhere a 


It comes not from 
That 
It comes from the 


facing of realities. 


political leadership. is almost 
always followership. 
spirit of the people themselves. Aristotle 
it. He it 


powerful than armies or dictators. 


said was more 


And 


that spirit is evident today not only in 


recognized 


our own United States but in Canada. 


In conclusion, I would ask the people 
today not to form a judgment of the 
times by looking too closely at what has 
been given them by a preceding genera- 
It is true that generation has not 


added much to freedom and has prepared 


tion. 


people poorly to have faith in them- 
But remember, we have a longer 
And _ the 


possess and exercise with all the uncon 


selves, 


heritage. freedom that we 


sciousness of good health, came not with 


the wind and rainfall, but out of human 


effort le great 


at Si 


and anguish, out of tl 


at bel and gre ic- 


been free. 


He 


think, 


did not alwa he right to say, 


read, wl pleased, or to have 


a responsible part in making and en- 


ne is subject. 


Ings. 


for these th 


this 


lave bled and died 


nen who founded Republic 


some things more than life itself. 


are their heirs; they have no 


And 


heirs 


heirs 
be 


immediate 


but ourselves. if we 


can’t proud to be the of our 


I ¢ yk 


hum: 


own parents, 


back along the 


we Can 


farther line of in 
endeavor and find cause to be grateful 
that that 


to pay for that freedom. 


we are free and there were 
those willing 
The ancestry is long, and men strove to 
be free, died to be free, long before Karl 
Marx depersonalized history with his 
partially true sayings about economic 
determinism, and long before Sigmund 
Freud made us aware of the complexities 


No label that 


be glued over the freedom for which 


of thought process. can 
men have died can hide the reality of 
it. And it 
freedom. They cared for it, 


It is freedom. is individual 
and unless 
we care for it we are going to lose it. 

Although late in the day, it is high 
time for men and women of all classes 
to unite and join men and women of 
rank to take the torch of 


every up 


(Turn to page 58) 
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| WELCOME KIWANIANS! 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Delmar and Euclid 


SAINT LOUIS 


putes Diekroeger Harry point 
Catering Manager Genera Mana 


West End Club Down Town Club 


mphis hs HOTEL 
+ Me PEABODY 
South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 















Richmond, Virginia 
HOTEL 


John Marshall 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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HOTEL KIMBALL 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Where Kiwanians yar +t Each Wednesday 


yn 


appointed mteie hotel 
paren bicste: Hospitality and Servic 
400 Absolutely *Firepreot Rooms 


Fred W. Peverley, General Manager 
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SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 





1700 Rooms from $2.50 

















THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS' 
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In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 
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Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 


HOTEL 
“IST RATFIELD 


Kiwanis Meets Thursdays 
= Rooms from $3.00 
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DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
1941 Convention Headquarters 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 


The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 














The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

300 OF ITSSSOROOMS 
AIR-CONDITION 

R-CO ONED 4e%.., 


ARTIE COMPTON, GENER MANAG 





*BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


In the Heart of Philadelphia 


Single Rooms, $3.85 te $6.60 
Double Rooms, $5.50 to $8.80 


Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 


CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


Beles mabaeen exe Up 
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| CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
Where the Kiwanis Club meets 
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POLLARD 





Hotel Fontenelle 
HOME OF KIWANIS 


In OMAHA 





HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 





LUNCHEON EVERY FRIDAY— 








Spend more hospitable days ... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 
—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau—modern in 
equipment and service. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.— Largest hotel in 


the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwani 
luncheons every Wednesday 


Ss 


Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 


Hotel Palliser, Calgary— Headquarters for Kiwani 


s 


Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 


Spot in Canada S evergreen play ground with year 
round sports. Kiwanis meets here T uesdays. 
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Canada, and it 
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(From page 55) 
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i 
90 men being turned 
~ me Che 
Cet i eve;ry 

I i turnes rut 
ethel n Canada 
erever the | mM 


oo] only two ol the 
n impressive idea 
Kmpire is planning. It 


iuch imagination to 


Great Britain and 


It is gradually to 


ce which will gain 


tor Britain and 


the dictators. When 


eets into full swing no less 


a vear will be pou 
e Air Forces Hit 


lat Is going on in 


does itis no wonder 


that he is pressing for an early deci 
When these well-trained, keen, 
vouths, with a large 


Americans, along with 


Zealanders and men 


from the farthest corners of the Em- 


‘hes its fruition 


for action against the Axis powers. T 
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job of the United States is to find air- 


planes for these men, although plans 
are being accelerated for manutacture 
on an ever larger scale in Canada. 
The British Commonwealth Air 
raining Plan is a vast enterprise un- 
dertaken by Canada, the United King- 
dom, Australia, and New Zealand to 
assure an inexhaustible supply of 
trained airmen to carry on, tor years 
if need be, the war against Germany. 
lhe agreement was drawn up in 
December of 1939, its program de- 


signed to begin training officers and 


crease its production to full pitch in 


1942. The turn of events in Europe 


‘ 
] ah os ral h t YT1 rT 
las In nO Way deterred the participat 
; ae . 
countries trom their determina- 
‘ . 
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(Original cost oft the program was 
$600.000.000: of which Canada’s shat 
j S350 O00 OOO jineludi +} nts 

IJIU,U ; Including thn entire 

¢ ere ] - 1 1 

cost Of the initial training and eie- 


mentary flying training schools. Can- 
ida 1S TO provide, moreover, about SO 


per cent of the pupils for the program 
in addition to the greater part of the 
personnel of the R.C.A.F. which 1s to 


serve as the administrator and instruc- 
an. 

The organization ot the air scheme 
is very complete. There are twenty 
recruiting centers in Canada Prospec- 
tive pilots are sent to what are called 
‘Manning Pools,” of which there are 
four. Here the new recruits are given 
a preliminary, stiff training in drill, 
how to salute, and a general introduc- 
tion to air force life. [his is a four 
weeks’ course and from there they are 
sent to one of three initial training 
schools tor another four weeks’ course 
in fundamentals. This course decides 
the recruit’s destiny in the air force, 
whether he is to be trained as a pilot, 
air observer or air gunner. The men 
are then sent to the elementary flying 
training schools, of which there are 
twenty-six across Canada or to one 
ot the ten air observers’ schools or to 
one ot the four wireless schools. After 
t 


to the service flying schools, of 


ie elementary school the pilots go 
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which there are sixteen, and finally | 


have two weeks at one of the ten 
bombing and gunnery schools. Then 
they are 


Air Observers, after the Initial 


Training School, have 12 weeks at one | 


of 10 Air Observers Schools, six | 


weeks at a Bombing and Gunnery 
School and four weeks at one of two 
Air Navigation Schools. 

Air Gunners leave the Initial Train- 
ing School for 18 weeks at one of 
four Wireless Schools and four weeks 
at a Bombing and Gunnery School. 
This concludes their training and they 
are ready to proceed overseas. 

Apart from the war and the tremen- 
dous part this vast scheme will play 
in the war, it is bound to affect per- 
manently the life of Canada. There 
will be “wings over Canada,” indeed. 
This country will be the most air- 


minded country in the world. By next 


spring Canada will be equipped with 
modern airfields and hangars from one 
coast to another, quite apart from its 
commercial airdromes. There will be 


thousands of mechanics turned out 
from the school at St. Thomas. 


Canada is being made by this war not 


only an airminded country, but an in- 
dustrial nation with trained me- 
chanics The whole future of the 
northern half of this continent is being 


made over. 


Canada at War 
(from page Y 


Things are not the same as they were. 
There can be nothing casual written 
about Canada at war. Before writing 
another line let it be stated that there 
are no difficulties to be encountered in 
getting into Canada, no restrictions as 
to travel, no difficulties as to purchases 
and no difficulties attached to getting 
back to the United States. Ag mentioned 


“A 
in previous articles it is only a matter 


of common sense for the citizen of the | 


United States to have with him some 
document showing that he is what he 
says he is. A birth certificate, an old 
passport, a statement by some city, coun- 
ty or state official will do. The United 
States Immigration officer wants to be 
sure you actually are a citizen. This time 
when we went into Canada the Canadian 


Immigration officer wanted to be sure 


Yes, Canada has changed. Wherever 
you go you see soldiers and sailors. 


we WISH YOU 
WERE HERES” 


Having a wonderful time in 
the famous Florida sunshine. 
A swim in the morning! Golf 
in the afternoon! Glorious all 
day long—so warm, so balmy. 
Don’t envy us, come on down! 
Winter’s wonderful here. 


FLORIDA SUNBEAM 
Direct scenic route to both 
coasts of Florida. Wide choice 
of Pullman accommodations 
de luxe reclining-seat coaches. 
Optional route permits you to 
visit both coasts of Florida 
and Asheville, N. C., at no ex- 
tra rail charge. Low, round- 
trip fares. Ticket your auto- 
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mobile by rail. 








J. A. EDWARDS, Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Note the Underwoods on the desks 
of secretaries of America’s Business 
Leaders . . . No wonder more than 
5,000,000 Underwoods have been pro- 
duced and sold. 





Walter F. Berry, Secretary to Colonel William J. 
Wi ld Bill) Donovan, says: ““The Underwood is my 

ce because of ease of operation, clear, cleancut, 
uniform quality of typing, accessibility of all operat- 
ing parts and he 


all-round performance.”’ 


Olive I. Brasie, Secretary to Herbert P. Howell, Chairman of 
the Board, The Commercial Nati al Bank and Trust Con 
pany of New York. ‘like the U ae ood,” says Miss Brusie, 
“because of its quiet, easy operation an ad the excellence of its 
typing qualities,’ 





Lambert G. Recktenwald, Secretary fo President , 
Lom “es is Ware, phe mpeg one — we yma Y it W herever you go, you find alert efficient 
ot, speeay gperatins. its fine quality of workman- secretaries to American business leaders at 
work on the Underwood Typewriter. Be- 
cause sO many secretaries have demar aded 
Underwoods, Underwood production has 
soared to record heights. More than 5 
million standard office-size machines have 
been produced and sold. Note the 
Underwoods wherever you go. 
NO ONE KNOWS TYPEWRITERS QUITE 
AS WELL AS THOSE WHO USé TYPE- 
WRITERS AS PART OF THEIR DAILY WORK. 
* 





Typewriter Division 
Aldyth Reichenbach, Secretary to President Barney UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Balaban of Paramount Pictures Inc., refers to ber 


j rp J h Typewriter decounting Machines, Adding Machines, Carbon 
Under _ s01s Way ¢ marvelous easy tout and Paper, Ribl felch anael aaliae Supplies, One Park Avenue, New York 
the speed and silence with which the Underwood d : 

Sales and Ser e Everywhere 


operates means greater production with less fatigue : a 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


Copyright 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


U | D E R w 0 0 D ™ Typewriter Leader of the World ! 
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| Wherever you go there are evidences 


of war work. Attend a Kiwanis meet- 
ing and there will be a sprinkling of 
uniforms. Kiwanians are young enough 
to get into auxiliary services and old 
enough to be valuable from a past war 
experience standpoint. They do more 


than buy war stamps and war bonds 


They are all in it right up to their ears. 

And again, it is only fair to inject 
a paragraph about general conditions. 
Hotel rates are not advanced. Food 
prices are not advanced either at the 
markets or in restaurants and hotels 
We over on this side will have to admit 
that Canadian purveyors of food are 
particularly adept at displaying it at- 
tractively. We looked at many displays 
of food and the prices of staples are 
not advanced to any degree of impor- 
tance. Imported stocks command higher 
prices than they did a year ago. There 
are plenty of reasons for this. And, of 
course, the visitor to Canada gets the 
advantage of ten per cent premium on 
his money. 

Canada is very seriously, very posi- 
tively, very earnestly at war. There is 
no mistaking this fact. In their usual 
thorough fashion Canadians are _ plan- 
ning tar ahead, not just for next month 
nor even for next year—they are plan- 
ning for “years,” planning for the vic- 
tory year, whenever it may be. We saw 
some of that planning. We saw for in- 
stance elementary _ technical chools 
where three eight-hour shifts are nec 
essary to train the young boys who need 
and want such training. They are start 
ing very young in Canada. International 
Trustee McAlister is a director of that 
school, or rather a member of the Boat 
of Education ring that school under 
his supervision. 

We saw also a tremendous plant 


where 4,700 men are under 


eround work in connection with war- 
time aviation. Not a single man wi 
ever leave the ground in an airplane but 
every one will have a job to do, every 
one will be used to win the war. Hun- 
dreds of classes were being conducted 
by hundreds of instructors and very se- 
rious-minded and serious appearing men 
were going about doing their jobs, 
whether it was folding parachutes, re- 
pairing Link trainers or re-assembling 
motors. It takes at least ten men on the 
ground for every plane in the air. This 
plant keeps grinding out the men, all 
equipped to go wherever they desire to 
send them. Some of the officers are from 
England, presenting the very practical 


ideas that must be absorbed. 





~> 
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We saw a series of buildings under 
construction where trucks will be stored. 
Acres and acres of buildings. And only 
for storage. And more acres of build- 


ings where trucks will be assembled. 
They plan to carry on just as long as it 
takes to win the war. 


We 


from New Zealand up to take elemen- 


saw a group of young fellows 
tary training for airplane pilots. A group 
from the Straits Settlements arrived at 
about the same time. From all over the 
Empire there are young men assembled 
for training. 

And these men we have mentioned are 
Con- 


scription has to do only with Canadian 


all enlisted men, all volunteers. 


defense. The ones we have mentioned 


are volunteers who want to be trained 


and sent places. 


We saw 


bomb sights and machine gun 


ranges and bombers and naval training 
units. We talked with pilots who had 
made parachute landings, with pilots 
who had seen scores of enemy planes 
fall, with men who participated in the 
Miracle of Dunkerque, with men who 
had been dug out of debris and with men 
who had dug others out of debris, with 
men who had been at sea in open boats 
after being torpedoed, with men who 
had torpedoed enemy ships, with English 
and Canadian officers in the quiet chumi- 
ness of a dozen officers’ messes—and 
after all was over and it was time to fly 
back to Chicago, we could summarize it 
best by thinking of the big sign in the 


Hotel 


club 


room in London where the Ki- 


wanis meets, the big sign which 


proclaims in letters six feet high, 
“There'll Always Be an England.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 


7 
(From bhage 19) 


Incidentally it might be mentioned 


that the Rev. Philip E. Auer, chairman 


Special International Committee 


of the 
on the Support of Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims, delivered all of the in- 
vocations. He was the only clergyman 
either a member or guest of the Council 
and was honored three times daily. 
There was a brief session after the 
luncheon at which time President Mark 
Smith delivered his 
Past 


Gatton, chairman of the Special Com- 


very impressive 


message and President Harper 
mittee on Citizenship, eloquently defined 
citizenship and told of the work of his 
comunittee and its ambitions and plans. 
There was a visit to the general offices, 
North 


the afternoon. 


520 Michigan Avenue, later in 


The 


the way. prepared with advance council 


governors were, by 


information through printed statements 
of Trustee Ben Dean whose subject was 
“Purpose of the International Council,” 
International Trustee and chairman of 
the Board Committee on Finance, Don 
Finances” and In- 
Franklin C. 


with “Relationship of the District Gov- 


Rice with “Kiwanis 
ternational Trustee Haven 
ernor to District Counselor.” 


held 


evening with the ladies present. 


An informal dinner was in the 
Inter- 
ational Vice President Robert J. Prittie, 
Winnipeg, spoke on behalf of Canada 
and International Vice President James 
P. Gallagher, 
ot the United States. 
was “International Good Will.” 


Thursday was indeed a full day for 


Newton, spoke on behalf 
Their joint subject 


the students in the University of Ki- 


assembled 


for the morning session and heard ad 


wanis. The entire Council 


dresses, informative and inspirational 
on “The Training of Kiwanis Leaders” 
by Trustee Frederick M. Barnes, and 


outlines of the work of the following 


committees by their chairmen, Public 
Affairs for Canada by Frank P. Dawson, 
K.C., Public Affairs for the United 
States by Hon. Charles J. Griffin, Pub 
licity by Calvin M. Keller and Resolu- 
Neal. 


luncheon was a “Fellowship Hour” with 


tions by James P. Just before 
some visual education on boys and girls 
work. At the Fellowship 
Philip E. 
most inspiring address on the work of 


Luncheon 
Kiwanian Auer delivered a 
his committee, Support of Churches in 
Their Spiritual Aims, 

In the afternoon there was started a 
Governors’ Conference which continued 
through that afternoon and all through 
the next day. Assistant Secretary 
George W. Kimball handled panel dis- 
cussions and it was stated by many gov- 
ernors later that through these confer- 
ences they gained an insight into Ki- 
Wanis procedure that they could never 
have secured otherwise. The discussions 
were most successtul. Every Internation- 
al committee chairman presented the 
plans for his committee and an occasional 
problem was handled by an International 
trustee or past International president. 

During the time of the Governors’ 
Conference meetings were held by the 


Board of 
(Turn to page 64) 


International Trustees, the 


él 


LET US SEND 
YOU THIS PIPE 





We want you to take the word of over a quarter- 
million HONEY BRIAR enthusiasts that this 
wonder-pipe is different .. . that it’s the sweet- 
est, coolest pipe ever made! The 
and that’s why we are willing to send 


proof is in the 
smoking 


you the Sachs HONEY BRIAR on a 10 DAY 

FREE TRIAL, 

This pipe is really as good as we say it is 

because: 

1—Bow! is made of genuine imported bruyere 
root 


2—Interior is natural—no stain or varnish. 

3—Exclusive duralumin radiator cools smoke 30° 
below mouth temperature, 

i—Dry smoke assured through clog-proof, juice- 
repellent intake tube. 

5—Constructed to eliminate “wet 
sumes tobacco down to white ash. 

6—Every one perfect—no seconds. 

7—Lifetime guarantee. 


heel” —con- 


This great pipe costs only $1.00 when ordered 
direct from us with 10 day trial privilege. 
(C.0.D. 10¢ addtl.) Specify whether straight or 
bent shape desired. Send check, money order to 


SACHS PIPES 
5435 Myrtle Avenue Brooklyn, New York 
Pipe Makers Since 1887 





Note: We have a limited number of our exquisitely 
grained HONEY BRIAR IMPERIAL Pipes made to 
sell for $5.00, which we offer direct for only $1.50. 











MANAGERIAL FILE 


“A PRIVATE 
SECRETARY” 


A desk-side unit; 
fall-a-way top 


upper 







““Elevating’”’ 
drawer 
Ball-bearing rollers 
Welded _ steel 
struction 
Satin finish bronze 

hardware 

Lock; and_ rubber- 
wheeled casters 

Efficient — Depend- 
able — Serviceable 
— Attractive 

Priced low—a splen- 
did value! 

Write for full de- 
tails, NOW!! ¢ 
NORTHWEST METAL PRODUCTS CO. 

1337 E. Mason St., Dept. X, Green Bay, Wis. 


con- 











MENTION THE KIWANIS MAGA- 
ZINE WHEN ANSWERING ADS. 

















AN ATTENDANCE AID 


Used by 47 Michigan Clubs 





Reward Your Perfect At- 
tendance by Presenting Your 
Member with an 
Attendance 
Emblem 
Made in numbers 50, 100, 
150, 200, 250, 300, 350, 400, 
da 150, 500, 550, 600, 700, 800, 

900, 1,000 
Emblem Attachment 50¢ 
Postpaid 


SEYFRIED 
JEWELERS 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
KIWANIAN 
FRED SEYFRIED 











G 
GIFT BOXES OF 


ORANGES and GRAPEFRUIT 

















1 b (23 Ib. $2.00 

Delicious Tree Ripened 4 om 45 “ ) es a 

Indian River Fruits ‘2 ex {Se -)....$3.50 

Full box (90 Ib.)....$6.00 

4 1 apefr i rl rices 

t where U.S.A 

Fa he and and = pe 
I i Al are r 
ta it i] 

ALL SHIPMENTS GUARANTEED—REI Dania Banl 


HOLLYWOOD FRUIT MART, HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 
1944 Bivd. Kiwanian B. Bernstein, owner 


os 





RABUN BELL 


individually cast and of the same super 









jor quality Bronze found in all RABUN 
products 
10 height Mounted Insignia and 
Ga $12.50 
12” height, Mounted 
Insignia and Gavel 





2411 Beigrave Avenue F.0.8. Huntington Park, California 








Does Your Library 
Receive The 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE? 


Many clubs subscribe regu- 
larly for their public libraries. 
The cost is but $1.00 




















“Steps S Short of War 


Mean WAR” 


By Walter F. Boye, A.B., J.D. 

Past President Chicago Kiwanis 
Club and lifelong student of 
International Diplomacy. A re- 
vealing, factual and unemotional 
book based on extensive re- 
search and analysis. 
Cloth bound, post paid $2.00 

Address Walter F. Boye, 37th Floor 

Bankers Bldg., Chicago, II. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF LIFE 


By Rev. 


EMBER, KIWAN UB 
® 7 fuis stor t hh Tm »«6©an.6 6entire 
CoO i} / i per Whe , } a 
out j vl1outld r = 
gestive valu tO mai THLE ClUDS 
] \\ AS r leet ppe \ 
night in January. The chu yuri le 
Ing te ip trom top t tto 
hed i ie \\ olow ( the mtry 
scene It w t ort of evenil vhet 
ense seems good to the average adult 
and fe courageous ones thi r 
turir ut. But ound thi yuild 
as tal is the eve Lie eK 1 
fic jam, at teady strear f rutl 
W voing toward and entering the 
church door When the ttic | count 


of attendance was taken, nine hundred 
and forty-five youtl oh-sch age 
and above were in atte1 ince that wht 

What was the attracti It was the 
University of Life program, an eve 
ning for the benefit of youth, p ed 
as a community project in which the 
entire community of Royal Oak, Michi 


gan, took part and cooperated, including 


all the Protestant churches, the High 
School, the service clubs, and all vouth 
organizations. It developed from the 


need the community felt for unified 


a 

effort to do something tangible and 
helpful for its youth on the one night 
a week when there seemed to be little 
in a constructive way for them to do 
The pastor of the Methodist Church, 
looking for a program for the Meth 
odist youth, found the University of 
Life movement which originated at the 
Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, in 1934, under 
the leadership of Rev. Philip C. Landers, 
to be idapte to the local eC Chis 
movement had met with great success 
and had spread since then to many 
communities in the Mid-west. 

The pastor felt, however that it 
would be a great community project. 
A meeting of church and lay leaders 
was called, and it was decided to make 
it a community project with all groups 


cooperating. istor, a Kiwanian, 


met splendid response Kiwanis 


club: one member was Dean of th 


versity ; another serving as song leader, 


and several others serving as instruc- 


tors of classes. One hundred and forty- 


two adults and young people were on 


Thomas M. 


Pryor 


F ROYAL OAK, MICHIGAN 
the planning committee alone, and al- 
most two hundred adults served in some 


ipacity to make the project a success. 





Che University met in terms of six 
Sunday nights, and dy or discus 
: 
rou] vere oOo! nize S1 WeeK 
" “s 
urses Lhe ogTral Vas TOLLOWS 
il x-thirt i Sl ple lunch is served 
- | oe : vOR 
iTete tvie, and a tun-test with songs 
; , 1 ' 
ind stunts was held at the tables \t 
seven-thirtv. the vouth adjourned to the 
t 7 . 4 thircl } i - 1 
i] Ol CS Caleta. I WO! ) 
; ' . 
e1 r eid entire ( naucted yV 
vout vit a youth choi i vout 
| 1 
rman, voung men ushering ind 
ul Speake ma relgiou 11¢ 
Lo SCE young people volunt rily 
crowding a large audito1 t ce part 
a service divine VO l il 
nspiration in itselt \t eight « ck 
} t 1 ] trid - 
the quest periods, o1 udy grou vent 
into sess ind eac young persot 
went into the quest grou for hic 
, 
he \ previously enrolle A ow 
Variety Of courses wa ffere sucl l 
Building a Scale of Value Unde1 
ae W Ora, : 
standing Ourselves, Selecting a Life 


Work,” “Morals 


Etiquette” (a 


for Today,” “Dating 


very popular course), 


“Preparing for Marriage,” and many 
others. 

Interest in these quest groups was 
sete les aye: 
high tor the teachers of them were 
leaders in the community. Popular high 


school and college 


teachers leading 
business and professional men, including 
judges, doctors and lawyers, and ex 
perts in many different fields, gave theit 
Sunday nights for this project, and as 
a result won the respect and admiration 
of the youth. 

\nother group of adults who gave a 
contribution to the project composed 
the sponsors ol the classes. Phe duty 
ot the sponsors was to help the members 
yf the quest groups become acquainted 
ind feel at home. About forty adults, 
ostly young married couples, partici 
ited in this project, and some of the 
groups had such a nice time that they 
continued to meet in the home of the 
sponsor for sociability after the Uni 
versity of Life term was over. 

Groups of church women from the 
different churches participating were 


responsible for the six-thirty suppers, 


which were served on a non-profit basis. 
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At a cost of fifteen cents the ladies were 

able to serve lunch to each person. 
Last year the University of Life met 

This 


year there is to be one winter term, in 


for two terms, fall and spring. 


January and February. Experience has 
shown us that the Sunday nights when 
the the 
when an indoor program has the great- 


weather is worst are nights 


est appeal. 


There are many values and worth- 
while results from this program. In the 
first place, there has been a distinct 
value in the community as a whole 
working together for its youth. All the 
adults that participated, in spite of the 
sacrifice of personal pursuits that it en- 
tailed, received 


have enjoyed it and 


real help and inspiration from it. The 
youth have responded, not only in num- 
bers and enthusiasm, but in a serious 
facing of the issues of living. In one 


church alone, fifty-five youth joined the 
church as a result of their renewed in- 
terest in spiritual values from contacts 
attendance at of the 


had 


and one terms, 


although there been no direct ap- 


proach to them. 
It is true that such a program as this 
as never been 


is a lot of work. There h 


anything worth while accomplished 
without plenty of sweat and toil. But 
how much is a boy or girl worth? If 
there is eed for a program that will 


assist young people to learn about life 
adjustments, and there must be, by their 
response to this program, is any effort 
too much work? 

Communications and requests for in- 
formation about our program have come 
The adult 
leaders have had requests to appear be- 


from all over the country. 


fore organized groups all over the state 
to explain the project. Many queries 
received this fall by mail and by tele- 
phone almost daily, ask the same ques- 
tion: “When will the University of Life 
begin?” Why is this? The only answer 
seems to be that a real need has been 
met. Youth can meet in an atmosphere 
of friendliness and mutual helpfulness 
to not only spend an enjoyable evening 
and make new friends, but find answers 
to some of the perplexing problems that 
any serious-minded young person must 
face in this day and age. He needs help 
at a time when he must make decisions 
that affect his entire future. 

world will find that the 


only way to live prosperously and hap- 


Some day the 


pily together is to work together in a 
spirit of mutual codperation and _help- 
start ideal 
would be for communities to band _ to- 


eether in this 


fulness. A fine toward this 
same spirit of coope ration 
The 


University of Life is, we feel, a step in 


for the benefit of all concerned. 


this direction. 


SING “AMERICA” CORRECTLY 


SECRETARY, KIWANIS CLUB 
OIN a group of Americans any 
where on land or sea, and if they 
sing “America” an appreciable 


number will sing it incorrectly. For 


several years I have made it a point to 
to all 


“America,” and strange as it may seem 


listen kinds of groups singing 


[ have never found a single instance 
where everybody in the group sang this 


anthem correctly. There are two inex- 


cusable errors which are always made. 


Even well-educated Americans sing, 


“Land where my father died.” This is 


senseless. The correct wording is, 
“Land where my fathers died.” Fathers 
Why sing, 


my father died” when, perhaps, your 
“Fathers” 


and not father. “Land where 


father is still living? refers 
for millions of 
fathers, 


to ancestors and means, 


Americans, that their grand- 


By Albert Earley 


sEORGI wh 


VY, DELAWARE 


fathers, etc., lived in America. 
The 
to 


Americans sing, 


error, which | 
that 
“Land of thy 


second am. ata 


loss account for, is intelligent 
Pilgrim’s 
pride.” Of course, the correct wording 
is, “Land of the Pilgrim’s pride.” Why 
Americans persist in substituting “thy” 
that 
Could anything be more 


“Land of thy Pil- 


for “the” is a mystery may never 
be explained. 
inane than 


to sing 
grim’s pride?” 

[ hope that Kiwanians will soon stop 
making a farce of a noble anthem. We 
can render a patriotic service by sing 
ing “America” correctly and by encour- 
The fact 
that the two errors which I have pointed 
out 
the 
highly. 


aging others to do likewise. 


common is a reflection 


that all 


are so on 


land patriots esteem so 
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HERES HOW! KEEP 





PROSPECTS .. 
REMINDED 
Daily, Month 

After Month | 
‘RUTOPOINT 


PENCILS 
| DO THE WORK! 






This useful business gift is always 
in the hands of customers and 
prospects. Builds sales and good- 
will for you month after month. 
Lead can’t wobble, twist or fall 
out. Thousands of leading firms 
build sales with imprinted 
Autopoint products—methods ex: 
plained in valuable “37 Plans 
book, sent to executives without 
obligation. 


Another “Daily” 
Reminder 
Handsome Per- 
petual Calendar 
Memo Case. 
Combines per- 
petual calen- 
dar and loose 
memo sheets 
in case. Write 
for catalog of 
Autopoint 

gifts. 


Citopoyt 


TTER PENCIL 

















{_Autopint Company. 1818 Foster Ave., Chicago, Il 




















ANY BOO PRINT! 





Delivered at your door. We pay postage, 
Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions ictior reference medical, mechani- 
Thou cal, children’s books, etc.—all at guaranteed 
Savings. Send card now for Clarkson's 1941 
B Catalog. 
FRE Write for our great illustrated book 
catalog A short course in liter- 
ature. The buying guide of 300,000 book 
lovers. The selection of a metropolitan book 
stgre brought to your home. FREE if you 
write NOW—TODAY. 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. K41, 1253 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, tl. 





Raise Money... 


WITH JOHN B, ROGERS MUSICAL 
SHOWS. MINSTRELS, MOTION PICTURES 


Your own talent, professionally di- 
rected. We supply everything. Guaran- 
tee or percentage of net. Many years’ 
record of successful productions with 
Kiwanis. WRITE 


JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCING COMPANY 
Rogers Building 
FOSTORIA, OHIO. 











NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.75 

\ Makes adding ener. It’s accurate, quick, 
y 
ti 







durable and easi operated. Capacity 8 
\columns. Saves time, brain work and 
\errors. 85,000 pleased owners. Fully 
guaranteed. Price $3.75 delivered. 
Agents wanted. 
J. H. BASSETT & CO., Dept. 3 


Box 302, Altadena, California 


PATENTS 


‘‘Patent Particulars’? and Blanks, Free! Sterling Buck, 
U.S. Government-Registered Patent Attorney for 34 years. 
Prompt, Careful, Confidential, Personal Services 


Sterling Buck, K-629 F, N.W., Washington, D, C. 
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SPEECHES «. will write bony 


speech on ong. subjec 
Correspondence strictly confidential, Public Spea _ 
ing —— ual | 3 Officer's Handbook with Instant 
y Guide, $i 


KES. New Jokes and Humorous Talks.’’ pre- 
Jo pared and mailed monthly, $5 a year 
Iilustrative Anecdotes, $1. Stag Night Stories $1 


STUNTS: —~j 8 ghee potatos. 22; hea 


National Reference Library 





| gram ¢€ eee + 6 Fun Rook, $1. Banquet Book, $1 


. 2014 Terbenson Cleveland, Ohio * 





Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Write for Catalog S sutl 
"HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S, Courts and 
Patent Office 











HUMOR—PHILOSOPHY—MUSIC 


Something a little different for Ladies 
& Nights or Inter-Club Meetings—40 


minutes of Kiwanis Fun and Music. 


BOX 2, WASHINGTON, 
EDMUND H. HARDING "0x2," Astincron 


PERSONNEL CONSULTANT 


SPECIALIST IN TH 


Human Equation | of Aoncidention 

pecialized Te t nalysis REPORTING 
- RN i } s now ava lab le ‘in person or by corres- 
ponde nee to Executiv d rsonnel Directors 
an accurate ssevel tent oft 


ABILITIES and 





APTITUDES 
PERSONALITIES 
‘ resent or prospective employees Rush H 
Pearsor P.O, Box 1613, Montgomery, Alabama 





WANTED: 3 SALESMEN = 





untr capable of earnir Zz S$ or 

1 « at 5 ved high ly rated « »mp any n an 
Fact r Ar i ighest grade li gr Be 
t t amd ined trial A li- 

t nve i ht art travel in x 

< 

I 5 oo “ good n ¥ D ecommend will 
appreciate y r havir him apply to me Will have 

ale ecting California New York and oth 

ty nt tly 


KIWANIAN CARL SHANKS 
Panther Oil & Grease Mfg. Co Fort Worth, Texas 








Get Axel Christensen 


POPULAR SPEAKER 
HUMORIST-PIANIST 


for your banquet or ladies’ night 
and be guaranteed an evening of 
laughter and entertainment. Terms 
very reasonable. Write 


Axel W. Christensen 


Suite 35, 306 S$. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, or Phone Harrison 5670 




















SPEAKER'S DESK 
‘ 4a 4 . Ar 
For use on banquet tables, etc. 19” front, 18’ 
high, 18” dee; 
A piece of furniture that most every club needs 
for the convenience of speakers 
These desks are made only as ordered 

Each 85.00 


Secretary's Catalog now Ready. 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
505 S. Wells St. Chicago 
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THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 


{ From page 61) 


Past International Presidents and the Palmer House service and _ cuisine. 
International Committee Chairmen. 
Roe Fulkerson whose pages of humor The Ladies 

and philosophy have for so many years The ladies were present in gratifving- 
enlivened The Kiwanis Magazine and _ ly large numbers with a special program 
whose addresses have been so eagerly of interesting and entertaining events 
awaited and so sincerely appreciated did scheduled. Under the gracious leader- 
anians ship of Mrs. Mark A. Smith, First 





not disappoint the audience of Kiw 
and their wives when he spoke at a_ Lady of Kiwanis, the wives of the mem- 
dinner Thursday evening. With a safe bers and guests of the Council enjoved 
i 


and sane subject “What is Kiwanis In- the specially arranged daytime events 


ternational?” he lived up to the very and were present with their husbands 


best in his long list of appreciated at the two evening dinners. The list of 


efforts ladies present was as follows: 

Saturday morning the Council was Wives of International Officers. . Mes- 
back together. Of great interest was dames Mark A. Smith, Bennett O. 
an address by Past International Presi- Kyydson. Robert J. Prittie. Ralph C. 
dent Joshua L. Johns, Member of Con- Barker. Fred M. Barnes. Ben Dean. 
eTess, who made a round trip by air to Charles a Dudley. Franklin ‘ha Haven. 
be present for a few hours. Charles B. Holman, J. Hudson Huffar 


An Atlanta Convention symposium Fred G. McAlister, W. Eugene Wolcott, 
featured the Saturday morning program RR, George McCuish. Fred. C. W. Park- 


with Hamilton Holt, past governor of er: wives of Past International Presi- 


the Georgia District and chairman of dents. Mesdames Edmund F, Arras. 


International Committee on Conven Harper Gatton, F. Trafford Tavlor; 


me of the wives of International Committee Chair- 
atures planned for the 1941 conven- men, Mesdames, A. F. Branton, Baird 
tion. The Convention Manager, O. E. F. Cox, Hamilton Holt. JT. C. Tones. Tr 


“Pete” Peterson told of the glowing Nelse S. Knudsen, Harland G. Long, J 


tion Program, outlining s 


prospects as seen from the convention Newton Lummus, Jr., James P. Neal; 
office. Past International President wives of District Governors, M 
William O. Harris performed as usual John McDonald Burden. George H 
with his allotment and acceptance of Burke, Evan W. Carroll, Arthur S 








quotas for the various district Cory, Harry S. Himmel, Thomas | 

‘The Heart of Kiwanis” was the sub Husselton, Carl C. Koester, Bert R 
ject of a beautiful little address by Past Parrish, C. M. Pierce, Robert D. Pryde 
International President Carl E. Endicott. Roy S. Ruckman, George A. Selke 
The summation by International Trus Ralph Swanson: wives of the General 
tee Fred G. McAlister brought a great Office staff, Mesdames George W. Kim 
Council session to an end ball, Merton S. Heiss. Perey R. Monson, 

\ll sessions were held at Chicago’s Walter Ingram, George A. Sevfer, O 
Palmer House as were all official lunch-_ E. Peterson, R Wins! R O 
eons and dinn it he usual pert LaFollette at Hent epp 

, 
Jn Memoriam 

The passing ot Samuel Helburn oft Finley C. Hendrickson, a met 
Montgomery, Alabama, will be mourned the Cumberland, Maryland, club, p: 
by many Kiwanians. Governor in 1936, away recently. In addition to serving 
Kiwanian Helburn, who held many of- as district trustee for three vears, 
fices, was club president in 1931 1924, 1925, and 1926, he was lieutenant 

e governor in 1929, and held numerous 

Roy F. Cotterell, North Platte, Neb other offices. 
raska, lieutenant governor in 1932, held & 
many offices and was particularly intet Frank J. Harle of Cleveland, Tennes- 
ested in working with children, having see, who was lieutenant governor in 
been chairman of the district Committee 1925, club president in 1929, and chai 
on Under-Privileged Child in 1936 and man of the district Committee on Busi- 
chairman of his club Committee on Un- ness Standards in 1933, passed away 


der-Privileged Child in 1940. recently. 




















It's ALWAYS SIGN TIME IN 


KIWANIS 


Any time is the proper time to install signs on the 


highways leading into your city. The cost is low 


considering the benefits which are derived. The 


visitors appreciate them and you add to your own 


club’s prestige. 


THEY ARE 
WELL MADE 


Made of genuine vitreous por- 
celain enamel — single faced; 
30 inches in diameter, made of 
18 gauge specially prepared 
steel, edges reinforced by IxI!/, 
inch anale iron, emblem in 
three colors. Sign will not peel, 
discolor, rust or tarnish. Bril- 
liance of color guaranteed for 
ten years’ service. Brackets for 
attaching to 4x4 inch post in- 
cluded. Post not included. This 


can be secured locally. 


KIWANIS HOTEL 


WEDNESDAY 12:10 


CHICAGO 





LOOK AT THESE 
LOW PRICES! 


Price, F. O. B. Chicago $6.00 


Auxiliary plate 8 x 24 
inches to provide name of 
place and time of meet- 
ing. Price, F. O. B. Chi- 
cago $1.75 


Auxiliary plate 6x 18 
inches to provide name of 
city or town. Price, F. O. 
B. Chicago $1.25 


Plates of vitreous enamel, 
single faced, made of 18 
gauge specially prepared 


steel. 


ete with 
Chicago $9.00 


Price compl 
plates, F. O. B. 


These signs are for permanent installation. Put them in and they will need 


Order one or more—for all the roads leading into your city. 


no attention for a number of years. 


x ke wk 


Kiwanians know where and when you meet. 


They're good! 


Let visiting 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL . . . 520 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 














Money-Making Opportunity 
for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 














Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
radio. Yet irresistible waves of public buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 
from one industry to another. 

Now another change is taking place. An old established industry—ain integral 
and important part of the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- 
tion which does the work better—more reliably —AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 
and show earnings which in these times are almost unheard of for the average man. 








EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware—*‘Since I have been operating (just a little 
less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day at 
that, because I have been getting organized and had to spend 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of one 
thousand dollars profit for one month.’’ A Connecticut man 
writes he has made $55.00 in a single day’s time. Texas man 
nets over $300:in less than a week's time. Space does not per- 
mit mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 
ever, they are sufficient to indicate that the worthwhile future 
in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for the 
right kind of man. One man with us has already made over 
a thousand sales on which his earnings ran from $5 to $60 
ner sale and more. A great deal of this business was repeat 
‘ant woe Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such 
business men as former bankers, executives of businesses— 
men who demand only the highest type of opportunity and 
income—gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field inwhichto make his start and develophis future. 








Not a “‘Gadget”’— 
Not a “‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelty—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
probably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
dreamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great corporations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, Newspapers, eblishers -schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don't have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the moncy is usually being spent right at that very 
moment —and the desirability of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before your prospect 
a letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has ex of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business ore well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
mot possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many acttal cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically. every line of business and every 
section of the country is represented by these field reports 
which hammer across dazzling, convincing moncy-saving 
—— which hardly any business man can fail to 


Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.83 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,167.00. The very least you get as your part of every 
dollar’s worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars” worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 
percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. “‘Selling’* is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to “‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accepr—at our risk, let che 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion should actually produce enough cash money to pay 
for the deal, with profits above the investment coming in 
at the same time. fou then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that is just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that is a 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don't delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it right 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. Ailen 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept. 4043-A, Mobile, Ala. 


p-----~-------- 


R FOR EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY PROPOSITION 


f 
F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres. , 
Dept. 4043-A, Mobile, Ala | 
Without obligation to me, send me full infor- | 
mation on your proposition. , 


PRN sale auitiehinsstaartaipantgtappenctcascicnenachenrinetinsansesetiediss 
Street or Route 
Box No 


FEC ciccnsstmnignentink 





State 





